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TO MY FATHER 



A SMALL TRIBUTE OF GRATITUDE 



AND AFFECTION. 



THIS ESSAY OBTAINED THE HULSEAN PRIZE IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE FOR THE YEAR 1S8&, 



Clauses directed by the FOUNDER to be always prefixed 

to the HuLSEAN Dissertation. 

CLAUSES from the WILL of the Rev. JOHN HULSE, 
late of Elworth, in the County of Chester, clerk, de- 
ceased : dated the twenty-first day of July, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
seven ; expressed in the words of the Testator, as he, 
in order to prevent mistakes, thought proper to draw 
and write the same himself, and directed that such 
clauses should every year be printed, to the intent that 
the several persons whom it might concern and be of 
service to, might know that there were such special 
donations or endowments left for the encouragement of 
Piety and Learning, in an age so unfortunately addicted 
to Infidelity and Luxury, and that others might be 
invited to the like charitable, and, as he humbly hoped, 
seasonable and useful Benefactions. 

He directs that certain rents and profits (now 
amounting to about a hundred pounds yearly) be paid to 
such learned and ingenious person, in the University of 
Cambridge, under the degree of Master of Arts, as shall 
compose, for that year, the best Dissertation, in the English 
language, on the Evidences in general, or on the Prophe- 
cies or Miracles in particular, or any other particular 
Argument whether the same be direct or collateral proofs 
of the Christian Religion, in order to evince its truth and 
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excellence; the subject of which Dissertation shall be 
given out by the Vice-Chancellor, and the Masters of 
Trinity and Saint John's, his Trustees, or by some of them, 
on New Year's Day annually ; and that such Dissertation 
as shall be by them, or any two of them, on Christmas 
Day annually, the best approved, be also printed, and the 
expense defrayed out of the Author's income under his 
Will, and the remainder given to him on Saint John the 
Evangelist's Day following ; and he who shall be so re- 
warded, shall not be admitted at any future time as a 
Candidate again in the same way, to the intent that others 
may be invited and encouraged to write on so sacred and 
sublime a subject 

He also desires, that immediately following the last of 
the clauses relating to the prize Dissertation, this invoca- 
tion may be added : " May the Divine Blessing for ever go 
along with all my benefactions ; and may the Greatest and 
the Best of Beings, by His all-wise Providence and gracious 
influence, make the same effectual to His own glory, and 
the good of my fellow-creatures ! " 



^% 



PREFACE. 



IN the biography of Synesius I have mainly adopted 
the arrangement and chronology of Druon (Etudes 
sur la Vie et les CEuvres de Syndsius), verifying his 
references throughout, and occasionally differing from his 
conclusions. Tillemont's admirable life of Synesius, which 
was only accessible to me when my work was nearly 
over, is the source of several corrections and additions, 
especially in the historical portion of the essay. Three 
articles by Kraus in the Tubingen Theologische Quartal- 
schrift (1865-1866) and a short review by Hefele of the 
work of Krabinger were especially useful in the discussion 
of Synesius' standpoint as a philosopher and as a Christian. 
Druon, Tillemont, and Kraus, therefore, are the writers to 
whom I owe most, but whatever I derived from other 
sources I have acknowledged I think in every case. I 
should add that Miss Gardiner's interesting book on the 
subject has enabled me since writing the essay to correct 
one or two omissions in the narrative of Synesius' life. 

With regard to the question of originality, I can only 
say that I have read the works of Synesius* for myself 
and tried to form an independent judgment. 

Lastly, my best thanks are due to Mr. A. W. W. Dale, 
of Trinity Hall, for his kind assistance and advice in my 
final revision and in the correction of the proofs. 



*The references throughout are to the edition of Synesius* Works in 
Volylit^ of Migne's Patrology. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



IT was some fifty years before the birth of Synesius, 
when the Emperor Constantine made his great 
attempt to reorganize the Roman Empire, and, by infusing 
a feeling of unity into the heterogeneous nations of which 
it was composed, to fend off for a time the perils which 
threatened from without. His political measures, especially 
as regarded the government of the provinces, were well 
meant and ought to have alleviated the hardships of the 
provincials: but the whole system was corrupt; and reforms, 
however excellent in theory, are useless unless supported by 
a healthy public opinion. Far more important, because it 
was more far-reaching in its results, was the adoption of 
Christianity as the State religion : and though the 
immediate consequences of this step did not tend to the 
unity of thought and action which was Constantine's aim, 
still this was the ultimate influence of Christianity, partly 
as raising the old civilization from its moral degradation, 
and still more as humanizing the new races who were soon 
to give fresh life and vigour to a decaying world. 

The advantage to Christianity from a spiritual point of 
view was however a doubtful one — as Gibbon puts it, "the 
piercing eye of ambition and avarice soon discovered that 
the profession of Christianity might contribute to the 
interest of the present as well as of a future life."* The 
hope of wealth and the example of an Emperor were 

* Gibbon, c. xx., p. 165. 



powerful incentives to conversion : and the Church must 
have been flooded with devotees of more than doubtful 
sincerity. 

There was yet another insidious element of evil in the new 
order of thin^^s. As Paganism declined, the Church grew 
in wealth and influence. A Spiritual Power grew up beside 
the Temporal : the high offices of the Church were sought 
after by unscrupulous men for purposes of ambition, and 
"the interested views, the selfish and angry passions, the 
" arts of perfidy and dissimulation, the open and even bloody 
"violence which had formerly disgraced the freedom of 
"election in the Commonwealths of Greece and Rome, too 
"often influenced the choice of the successors of the 
"Apostles."* 

Another feature of the age was the violence of its 
controversies, especially of that famous controversy which 
raged over the Arian heresy, and lasted through the greater 
part of the fourth century ; being really at bottom an 
epitome of the struggle between Christianity and Paganism 
disguised in Christian forms ; between a true Monotheistic 
religion and an exaggerated Monotheism which led back 
necessarily to the Polytheism of the old mythologies. 

For Paganism died very hard, and the orthodoxy of 
Constantine was followed by a natural reaction in the 
attempt of Julian to resuscitate the old creeds. But his 
influence was wholly transitory and exerted in a falling 
cause. The decrees of Theodosius (378-395) gave a fresh 
blow to the weakened forces of Paganism, and though the 
worship of the gods lingered in the country districts well on 
into the fifth century, still at the time of Synesius* birth 
Christianity was the prevailing religion of the ancient ' 
world, and Greek thought, which had been declining since 
the days of Plotinus, offered but slight resistance to its 

* Gibbon, c. xx., p. 171. 
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mightier rival. Such was the moral condition of the 
Empire. But serious though the dangers were that 
threatened from within, there was yet greater peril looming 
on the frontiers. A vast migration of the Huns, a pastoral 
race of central Asia, drove the Gothic tribes on the frontiers 
first to demand and then to enforce the support and 
patronage of Rome. 

The inevitable collision soon came, and the defeat of 
Valens at Hadrianople threatened the immediate ruin of 
the Empire. The skilful Theodosius, however, by his 
courage and address, averted the catastrophe for a time ; 
but the admission of the Goths not only to the army but to 
the offices of State, was a policy fraught with danger for 
the future. The age was thus a period of marked transition 
in every way. The passing away of the old civilization 
was in process, but the new era was only beginning to 
dawn. 

While Paganism was being eradicated, and before 
Christianity was fully installed in its place, morality must 
have suffered. The old foundations were tottering; men 
felt the ground cut from under them. It was an age of 
weak faith, when the strong and hard made way, and the 
feeble went to the wall. The deterioration, too, of the 
Christian Ideal, though a necessary consequence of the 
Church's enhanced worldly power, was unfortunate at a 
time when a lofty ideal was sorely needed. The corruption 
and vice of the great cities were not appreciably lessened, 
and the oriental luxury of the Court did not help to remedy 
the evil. The death of Theodosius in 395 A.D., and the 
division of the Empire between his two indolent and 
incapable sons, seemed to pave the way for barbarian 
ascendency : nor need we wonder if, with such a court and 
such rulers, the outlying provinces were ground down, and 
neglected in their hour of need. 



Into this age of decline and disorder — this period of 
transition from the old faith to the new — at a time when 
the old civilization with all its corruption and refinement 
seemed on the point of being merged in the onward-rushing 
tide of barbarism — Synesius was born. 

Synesius of Cyrene. 
Birth and Svnesius was born about the year* 375 A.D., in the 

BirtiipiAC£ 

of S. city of Cyrene. His mother Cyrene, as he calls her,-f- had 
fallen on evil days in this later age. There had been a 
time when the city of Battus held her head high among the 
settlements of Greater Hellas. Pindar had sung the 
victories of her sovereigns : Aristippus and Cameades in 
philosophy, Callimachus in poetry, Eratosthenes in science, 
had made her name famous. 

But the prosperity of the place declined, and towards 
the close of the fourth century, Ammianus MarcelHnusJ 
refers to Cyrene briefly as " urbs antiqua sed deserta." 

Such was the birthplace of Synesius. His family was 
a noble one and linked him with the greater past. At 
a time when even the proudest of Rome's patricians 
could only date the rise of their family from the second 
century B.C.,|| it was something to be able to claim 
as one's ancestor Eurysthenes who led the Dorians into 
Sparta :§ something, to see the honoured tombs of one's 
forefathers in the city they had founded.lT Synesius had 

* The date of Synesius* birth may be said to lie approximately between 370 
and 375. Druon, p. 6., argues for the former; Clausen for the latter date. 
He was made Bishop in the year 409-10 — and the canonical age was thirty 
years— so that Clausen's date is early enough. 

t Ep. 93., 232 A. 

t A.M., xxii., 16, 4, 

II Gibbon. Vol. III. c. xxxi. 

§ Ep. 57. 

IT Ep. 124. tCjv irairwiav tovq rd^ovi^ ovk drifiovg opCHv. 



reason to be proud of his descent and he refers more 
than once to it* Before entering, however, upon details 
as to his family, there are two points upon which stress 
must be laid, — the nature of his birthplace : the con- 
sequences of his descent. In an age of extraordinary 
corruption and unmentionable vice, it was no small 
matter to be brought up in the purity and seclusion of 
a country life, far from the degrading influences of the 
great cities. To this cause we may trace the manly 
simplicity, and the healthy love of sport which are so 
marked in Synesius' character. 

And secondly, the accumulated influences and ten- 
dencies of so many generations were not to be lightly 
set aside. To this cause we must attribute the fact 



that Synesius was Greek to the core, Greek to the last 

He seems to have lost his parents while he was still His 
young, for there is scarcely^ any mention of them in his and 
writings. His father was apparently a senator of Cyrene ^^^^^ 
and a man of means — what would, in fact, be considered 
wealth in so poor a country. He must have been possessed 
of some culture, for the son speaks of the library his father 
had left him, and the additions he had made to it him- 
self.J We may infer too from Ep. 123 that Synesius 
succeeded to an independence. " I am not rich," these 
are his words, " but what I have is ample for Pylaemenes 
"and for me." 

There was an elder brother, Evoptius, to whom so many 

* In Catastasis, p. 301 D., with a vanity ludicrous at so serious a crisis. 

t In Ep. 20 he mentions with respect one Theodosius who had won the 
regard of his parents. 

X Dion. 59, C. I possess much less land than I received by inheritance, 
and the greater number of my slaves enjoy at the present time the same rights 
of citizenship as myself. I have neither money in coin, nor in jewels, left : 
what there was, I have laid out like Pericles, ci'c to dkov : But I have many 
more books than my father left me. 
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of the letters are addressed ; and conjecture identifies him 
with the Evoptius who was Bishop of Ptolemais in 431 A.D. 
He lived at Alexandria and in Cyrene at different periods 
of his life, and was appointed senator in the latter town, a 
position of much care and responsibility, if we may judge 
from his brother's letter,* upbraiding Hesychius for the 
appointment. There was also a sister, Stratonice, who was 
married to Theodosius, an officer in the Imperial bodyguard. 
He refers to her in one of his letters^ and quotes the 
inscription written by himself upon her statue. 

It would be easy to multiply the names of his friends 
and connections whose names occur from time to time in 
his letters, or who have letters actually addressed to them. 
As the more important, however, will necessarily come to 
light in the course of the narrative, further mention of 
them may be omitted here. 
His early Of Synesius* early life and training we know little. He 
training, writesj to one Auxentius, reminding him of the nurture 
and education they had shared in common ; but his boy- 
hood was probably, with this exception, a solitary time, 
and we may infer from a biographical allusion in the 
speech against Andronicus,|| that he took little part in the 
ordinary pursuits and diversions of boys or young men. 
Apart however from any direct allusion, we should gather 
from his writings enough to prove that he was an ardent 
student of philosophy from the first His studies were 
doubtless relieved by the pleasures of the chase, and he 
certainly spent some portion of his youth in military 

* £p. 92. His brother seems to have fled the country rather than submit 
to T^v drovov Hifiiiiav. 

+ Ep. 75. 

X Ep. 60. 

11 Epp. 57, 193. 



service * and learned in the field lessons of skill and endu- 
rance that stood him in good stead in after life. 

So the years passed by, till it was time to see the world 
and gain new experiences of life and thought — and he was 
naturally drawn to Alexandria, the centre of arts and 
learning in that age. 

We cannot fix the precise date of Synesius' visit to His first 

*■ visit to 

Alexandria, but he must have been quite young, probably Alexan- 
not more than seventeen or eighteen years of age. To a 
lad who had been leading a quiet life in the midst of a 
remote country district the busy life of Alexandria must 
have been a strange experience. He would see the great 
Library ; the Museum with its scientific treasures ; he 
would be dazzled by the learned society into which he was 
plunged, and the strange phases of thought and mysticism 
which made Alexandria, from an intellectual point of view, 
the most cosmopolitan city of the ancient world. Sophists 
or teachers of every form of rhetoric and belles-lettres 
abounded, while above all the minor sects and coteries^ 
were the leaders of thought who still upheld the system of 
the great Plotinus. 

In strange contrast to all this pompous array of 
Hellenistic arts and learning, there was the Christian 
Church : no persecuted body in those days, but an active 
and bitter rival of the older Paganism, and now with a 
Theophilus at its head, inclined rather to reverse the old 
order of things and turn persecutor. 

Somewhere about the time in fact of Synesius' visit 389 A.D, 
(probably a year or two earlier) a fanatical band of 
Christians had destroyed the Serapeum,f and disturbed the 
peace of the city by acts of riot and pillage. 

♦ Ep. 127. 

t Gibbon, Vol. 111., c. xxviii. 
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But Synesius had no thought at this time for theological 
differences; he entered at once into the studies of the place, 
and devoted himself to literary jenx d'esprit, to the 
cultivation of eloquence on which he lays such stress in The 
DioUy and more especially to the pursuit of mathematics 
and philosophy. 
Hypatia. Of all the teachers of Neo-Platonism, none was more 

famous at this time than Hypatia, the daughter of Theon, a 
mathematician of note. Clad in the robes of a philosopher* 
she took her seat in the professional chair, or even discussed 
theses as she walked through the streets surrounded like 
Socrates by a band of disciples and admirers. She was at 
once the centre and the oracle of the philosophical life of 
Alexandria. 

A beautiful woman, learned and eloquent, could not fail 
to impress a youth, and a Greek youth like Synesius, 
He became one of Hypatia's most brilliant and favourite 
pupils; and the friendship between them, which was only 
severed by death, shows to us Synesius' character in the 
best light. Whether he survived his teacher and friend is a 
point that will need discussion later on. The fate* of 
Hypatia may be briefly stated here. Her influence was her 
ruin, for the jealousy between Orestes and Cyril, the 
Prefect of Egypt, and the Head of the Church, which 
rumour hinted might have been smoothed over by 
Hypatia's mediation, led to an outbreak of popular frenzy. 
She was dragged from her lecture room by a fanatic, one 
Peter the reader, and torn to pieces by the mob before the 
high altar of their Cathedral. 

Such was the end of Hypatia. Meanwhile her influence-f 
over Synesius was deep and lasting. He dedicates^ his 

* Socrates, Eccl. Hist., Bk. VII., 15. 
tEp. 136. 
t Ep. 153. 
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works to her, and submits them to her criticism. In his 
letters he addresses her as firjrep koL oSeX^ Kal BiBdaKoXe ; 
and when he is cast down to the depths of despair by the 
loss of his children and the impending ruin of his country, 
it is to her that he confides the burden of his woes and 
can only say with Homer — 

el Se OavovTODV irep KaraX'qOovT eiv AtSao, 

even there I will remember my beloved Hypatia.* 

Of the actual work done by Synesius at Alexandria 
there is no certain record ; but he must have paid special 
attention to the rhetorical art, for his fame on that score 
was well established and led to his being chosen by his 
countrymen to plead their cause before the Emperor. He 
must have paid some attention too to Mathematics, for he 
writes to Hesychiusf reminding him that the sacred science 
of geometry had been their bond of union ; and we know 
that his fondness for mathematics led to his intimacy with 
Paeonius, to whom he presented an astronomical instrument 
of his own invention, accompanying the gift with a letter 
which expressed his opinion that Geometry and Arithmetic 
teach us the only sure and infallible rules for the discovery 
of truth. 

There is a passage also at the close of TAe DionX which 
refers probably to this period. Imitations of the style of 
the earlier writers were in especial vogue at Alexandria, 
and the tragedies and comedies which Synesius refers to so 
lightly were probably mere tours deforce, the productions of 
an age when originality in literature was unfashionable and 
impossible. " Often have I vied with Tragedies in solemnity 
" and with Comedies in absurdity, adapting myself to the 

♦ Ep. 124. Cf. Kpp. 10 and 16. 

t Ep. 92. 

X DioUf p. 62. 
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" tone of the writer. You would have said I was a con- 
" temporary, now of Cratinus and Crates, now of Diphilus 
" and Philemon ; nor is there any form of metre or poetry 
" to which I did not apply myself with success." There is 
no other mention of these writings, and we may fairly con- 
clude, apart from the tacit verdict of antiquity, that they 
were not worth preserving. 
He sails to Soon after this visit to Alexandria Synesius sailed to 
Athens. Athens, not so much from a desire to complete his philo- 
sophical training as from the wish to place himself on a level 
with those who had been there and assumed airs in con- 
sequence towards less-favoured and less-travelled students. 
He speaks in amusing terms of their pretensions,* and 
insinuates that they based their superiority not on any 
clearer understanding of Aristotle and Plato, but solely 
upon their having seen the groves of Academe and the 
fapious porch where Zeno sat. Whatever his object may 
have been, he was disappointed. Hesays,-|- "The Athens of 
"to-day has nothing in it to reverence, only the famous 
" names and memories of what has been." It reminds him 
of the skin of the victim when the sacrifice has been con- 
sumed. Even the ttolkIXi] crrod of Zeno is a thing of the 
past, for its pictures have gone. As for the philosophy of 
the place, he dismisses it with a contemptuous allusion to 
certain lecturers who filled their theatres by bribing pupils 
His return with pots of Hymettian honey. He returned from Athens 
to yrene. ^^ Cyrene, and there gave himself up to a life of retirement 
until the needs of his country forced upon him the duties 
of patriotism. 



* Ep. 54. 
t Ep. 135. 



" a\f)0€ia yap Sr) XoyoDv eiryeveia,^^ 

De Regno, 



CONSTANTINOPLE. 



397—400. 



THE EMBASSY TO ARCADIUS. 



The district of Cyrene, the Libyan Pentapolis, lying on the Cyrene, its 
outskirts of the Empire, in an isolated position between causes of 
Carthage and Alexandria, had been suffering for years from ^^'s^^^'*'*- 
divers causes. The locusts had destroyed the crops ; earth- 
quakes had wrought havoc in their towns ; and the mis- 
government and rapacity of the provincial rulers had 
brought the country to the verge of ruin. Worst plague of 
all, the barbarians, robber tribes who seem to have been the 
Bedouin* of their age, harassed the country districts and 
left famine in their wake. 

Under these circumstances, it was not surprising that Embassy 
the Senate of Cyrenef resolved to avail themselves ofthiopie!*" 
their privilege^ and to send a remonstrance to the Emperor, 
with an appeal for troops and a remission of taxes. 
Synesius, whose position in Cyrene as a man of wealth and 
birth gave him especial prominence, perhaps, too, with the 
fame of his oratorical powers still fresh from the schools of 
Alexandria, was chosen, in spite of his youth, to undertake 
the mission and plead his country's cause before Arcadius. 

♦ Amm. Marc. XXVIII., p. 377-9- 

t Probably the Embassy was in the name of the whole Pentapolis, for 
Synesius speaks more than once of the success of his journey as bringing relief 
to the towns — doubtless the five cities of Pentapolis. C'f. De Rei^nOf 3a c, 
ircpj <tfv airovfjiv at iroXn^, and De Insomn.^ 14S A. 

X Cod. Theod., b. xii., t. xii. 
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It was thus in the year 397* A.D. that Synesius left Cyrene, 
not without a sigh for the quiet home he was quitting, not 
without forebodings as to the time of trial that lay before 
him. 

It is obvious from many passages in his writings that he 
always looked back upon these years as a period of exile. 
In one of his hymns'f he tells us of the labours and pangs 
he endured with tears, bearing on his shoulders the cares of 
his mother-land. He speaks of his struggles by day, of his 
couch wet with tears by night ; and how in his distress there 
was not a temple in Byzantium or Chalcedon in which fie 
had not offered up prayers for the success of his cause. 

Again in the passage from the De hiscyinniisX already 
referred to, he says : " Books and the chase sum up my 
" life, except when I undertook the embassy, and would that 
" I had never seen three years of my life so wasted." 

Clearly the Emperor was difficult of access ; for 
Synesius reproaches him in his speech with keeping shut 
up within doors as though he were in some beleaguered 
city ; seeing and hearing as little as possible of the 
outer world. And he complains bitterly that while a 
philosopher is looked at askance, and kept at a distance, 
the door is always open to some brainless favourite 
whose frivolity is his sole recommendation. Well may 
Synesius have burned with indignation as he lay on a 

* This is the first date in Synesius' life which can be fixed with approximate 
certainty. Aurelian was Consul in the year of Synesius' return, 400 A. D. ; and 
we know from Synesius' own words that he spent three years in Constantinople. 
De Insonin.y 148, and H. III. 

t H. III. 

J Possibly it was during this period of depression that Synesius nearly 
yielded to the artifices of certain magicians, against whom he was divinely 
warned in a dream. De InsomnHs, 148 A. The passage is interesting as 
showing that he had not wholly escaped, with all his rationalism, from the 
superstitions of his time, which, under the disguise of science and philosophy, 
were made the medium of a traffic in information from the other world. 
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thick Egyptian rug* at the palace doors day after day 
and still found no admission, much less an audience for 
his cause. 

His time, however, was not wholly wasted. A man 
of his genial temperament could not be long without 
making friends, and Synesius certainly made some very 
valuable ones. 

. Paeoniusf was among them, a man of education and 
influence, and to whom Synesius made a present of an 
astrolabe or plan of the heavens, accompanying the gift 
with a dissertation still extant. In this he alludes to the 
protection afforded by Paeon ius against malicious rivals, 
the dogs who barked at him ; and in a later letter to 
Hypatia, he sends the document to her with the recom- 
mendation that the Pentapolis had gained much from 
this work and the gift which it had accompanied. 

Equally important as a friend at Court was Aurelian^ 
afterwards Consul in 400 A.D., and thrice prefect of the 
Praetorian guard. It was in his honour that Synesius 
began the singular allegorical work De Prmndentia, to 
which we shall have to return. Two names of importance 
remain to be mentioned, Troilus the sophist, whose in- 
fluence during the minority of Theodosius II. was 
considerable, and his friend, Anthemius, the tutor of the 
infant prince, and for seven years (408-415) the virtual 
ruler of the Eastern Empire. 

At last, doubtless through the influence of Aurelian, 
the long expected audience was granted, and Synesius 
laid his case before the Emperor in full court, introducing 
the actual plea by an oration which has been preserved 
to us under the title of ^'irepX ^aaiKeiaf;" Before 

♦ Ep. 61. 

t Senno ad P., 310 D. Cf. Ep. 153, ad fin. 
t Ep. 31. 
B 
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considering the speech in detail, it will be well, however, 
to say a word or two as to the date of its delivery. 

It has been sufficiently shown on Synesius' own evidence 
that these three years were spent in weary waiting; and 
we might fairly infer from this that the audience was 
deferred almost to the end of his stay. Druon* argues 
that such bold language as Synesius uses would have 
been impossible while the favourite Eutropius was in 
power. Now his fall took place in the autumn of 399. 
Add to this an allusion in the speech to disturbances 
among the Gothsf which can hardly refer to anything 
but the revolt of Tribigild in the same year, and we 
can, with a fair amount of confidence, date the audience 
and the speech not earlier than 399 A.D. 

The speech itself has won commendation from all 
historians for its fearless frankness, and for the strange 
contrast it offers to the studied eulogies so familiar to 
an absolute monarch. But the universal practice of 
ancient orators, in the days when newspaper reports 
were unknown, must not be forgotten. Probably not a 
speech of Demosthenes, certainly not a speech of Cicero 
was delivered as it actually stands. The custom implied 
no dishonesty : it was a recognized thing, and the necessary 
polish that had to be given to a work which was destined 
for posterity, involved the embellishment of many a period, 
the strengthening of many an epithet. The language of 
Synesius was probably, therefore, more measured than 
the extant work would lead us to believe ; and without 
assuming for a moment, as has been done, that the speech 
was never actually delivered, allowance must be made 
for subsequent alterations, and the severer strictures of 

♦ Druon, p. 135. 

t De Regno, p. 22, aKpofioXiofioi tivbq ^drj yiyvovrai. 



its philosophy must be modified to no small extent.* 
The speech presents two aspects, a philosophical and a 
practical. Under the cloak of philosophy Synesius intro- 
duces a rather tedious and unedifying portrait of the Ideal 
King, following pedantically in the footsteps of Dio 
Chrysostom, for whose works and character he seems to 
have had a sincere admiration. The practical portion of 
the speech is much more interesting, and throws consider- 
able light on the customs of the court and the history of the 
times. 

Ci)f He commences with an apology for the humble 
position of the State whose cause he pleads ; disclaims all 
intentions of flattery, and hopes that philosophy and 
plain speaking, so salutary for a young prince, will not be 
resented by his audience. 

{2) Cyrene is only mentioned by the way. "Cyrene 
"sends me to crown your head with gold, your soul with 
"philosophy; a city of Hellas, an ancient and honoured 
"name, sung in many a lay by the poets of old, now poor, 
"dejected, and sorely in need of a king whose policy shall 
" not disgrace her old renown. It rests with you to do this, 
" and to earn a second crownj of gold from a grateful State. 
"These are days when men can speak their minds, when 
"truthful speech is counted real nobility. The teacher who 
"can mould the mind of a great ruler to noble ends is 
"thereby benefiting the subjects who own that ruler's 
" s\vay." 



• Cf. ConMant Marlba, Eludis Maralu lur r^nligiM, p Jij, Nous 
ciojons done que Synesius, de relour duns sa palrie, pour faire hanncur k son 
ambassade ci teodanl compte fi aes coadloycnii, a mJs apr^s coup, dans un 
discours d'apparal, nan pa^ seulement ce qa'il avatt dit h. la cour, ina,is eucore 
ce qa'il en pensait. 

t The numbers En pa,ienlheses lefer I0 Ibe nuuginal pages in Migne's 
Eiliiian, 

t Gibbon, Vol. 1I„ p. 311. 
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(3) The opportunity for instructing Arcadius is too 
good to be lost, but, as he notices a flutter of surprise 
among the courtiers, Synesius once more deprecates all 
offence at his outspokenness. Then he dwells on the power 
of the Emperor for good, the vastness of his Empire, the 
almost superstitious awe with which he is regarded by 
distant cities and peoples, whom he has never seen, and who 
never hope to see him. Upon all this the Emperor is to be 
congratulated, but not praised. Congratulation is paid to 
outward prosperity, praise to innate merit. Arcadius, unlike 
his father, the great Theodosius, was born in the purple, and 
was indebted to fortune rather than to virtue for his high 
station. His father won the throne by his own exertions ; 
the sons have succeeded to the inheritance for which they 
never toiled, and must fear the fickleness of fortune. Then 
follows the portraiture of the Ideal King. 

(6) Tjie true king is he who seeks always the good of 
his subjects, who is ready to sacrifice his own ease that he 
may save them trouble, and to meet their perils that they 
may live in security, to be watchful, to have care ever at his 
side that they may^be saved from all anxieties by night and 
day : this is the true shepherd of his sheep — this is among 
men the true King. 

Synesius gives the reverse of the picture, and then adds — 
This is the standard by which you must measure yourself 
If you come up to it then you are worthy of your name ; 
if not, try to mend your defects and grow in the likeness of 
what you ought to be. Youth is the time of promise, of 
strong impulses and passions, when the guiding hand of 
philosophy is doubly necessary. 

(7) Virtue and vice are next door neighbours, and the 
transition from one to the other is easy. Thus it is that 
Tyranny and Kingship lie close together. For what is 
power but a potentiality of good or evil as the case may 



be? And what turns the scale in the right direction but a 
well-regulated will ? Wisdom therefore is the highest good, 
without which happiness and prosperity are nothing. Power 
is helpless without it. This is what the Egyptians sym- 
bolize in their two-faced Hermes, at once youth and sage ; 
in the sphinx, half-beast half-human. The Emperor must 
ensure the possession of wisdom, and the other three great 
virtues will follow in her train. 

(8) External goods, as defined by Plato and Aristotle, 
may serve the ends of vice as well as of virtue. A fool is 
less harmful in a humble station of life. He has fewer 
opportunities of realizing his mad schemes ; the mischief he 
works is on a smaller scale. Let us pray then that power 
may fall into worthy hands ; and let it be Arcadius' aim 
that all the peoples of the earth may bless his rule. 

It is in imitating the providence of God, the Archetype 
of the world, that the true king is revealed. The earthly 
king must be the friend of the heavenly, unless he belies his 
name. Who can define the true nature of God.' Man can 
only feel after him through his visible creation, and all the 
attributes of Divinity lead us back to what proceeds from 
God, and not to God himself. 

(9) Various are his attributes ; yet all agree in ascribing 
to him goodness, not absolute, but relative to us his people. 
God is the giver of what is good — life, and being, and reason- 
The Emperor must, after the divine example, scatter the 
blessings of prosperity among his subjects if he is to deserve 
the title of " Great" 

To return to the Ideal Ruler, whom Arcadius is to con- 
template and embody in his life. Let reverence be the sure 
s on which our image shall stand unshaken by storms. 

(10) Let the King first be king over himself; let 
reason be supreme in his mind, having overthrown the 
mob-rule of the passions. 
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(ii) From this point begins the practical portion of the 
speech — the King in his aspect towards the outer world. 
His friends will be friends in the true sense of the term ; 
they will share his successes and troubles ; their praise will 
be sincere, their censure kindly. Their happiness ia an 
evidence to his people of the King's goodness. They will 
supplement his judgment by wise counsel, and so multiply 
his force that he will see and hear with the eyes and ears 
of all. 

(12) Lastly, flattery, the great danger of Royal friend- 
ships, must be avoided at all hazards.* No guards can keep 
it from the palace gates, but once it has gained an entrance 
it saps the verj'^ foundations of the kingly mind. 

His soldiers form the second rank of the King's 
friends. The Emperor must frequent the camp, join in all 
warlike exercises, and make the term commilitones bear 
a new and real meaning. Soldiers are easily won by such 
treatment. Let them know their Emperor otherwise than 
by hearsay or from pictures. 

(13) Even a knowledge of the names of his men is 
an advantage to the General (Agamemnon is represented 
in Homer as calling all his troops by name), and in any 
case he should be familiar with their ways and customs. 

* Synesius might well warn the Emperor against the evil influence of 
favourites in a court. He naturally mentions no names, but he must have been 
thinking of the wretched Eutropius, who for four years practically ruled the 
empire. Gibbon (Vol. III., c. 32, p. 170) says — ** Under the weakest of the 
"predecessors of Arcadius the reign of the eunuchs had been secret and 
" almost invisible. Eutropius was the first of his artificial sex who dared to 
" assume the character of a Roman magistrate and general.'' His venality 
and injustice brought misery to the inhabitants of the whole empire, for the 
provinces were shamelessly put up to auction in his antechamber and sold to 
the highest bidder. His rivals in power were removed by the hand of the 
assassin or the equally potent engine of false accusation, so that during his four 
years of ofhce not only was the noblest blood shed by the executioner, but the 
most inhospitable extremities of the empire were filled with innocent and 
illustrious exiles. 



(14) Nothiog in the past has had such a pernicious 
influence on the empire as the absurd pomp and 
luxury that fence the person of the Emperor. Arcadius 
is not to be blamed for this — his predecessors rather. 
But the Emperor should be accessible and not fear lest 
familiarity should breed contempt. At present he lives 
as if in a beleaguered fortress, seeing and hearing as 
little as possible of the outside world — the life of a mollusc 
rather than of a man. 

(15) Who find readiest access to his presence? Not 
the philosopher, but men of small mind, nature's base 
coins, hysterical jesters who pass the day in foolery. The 
language of such men is far more familiar to his ears 
than the divine truths of philosophy. 

(16) Look at the institutions of your Roman forefathers, 
not at the luxurious fashions of to day. icdi fioi, ireipa 
Biafuiveu, OvfioSaxTjii yap 6 fivOo*:. " When think you was 
"the Roman state more prosperous? Since you go clothed 
" in purple and gold ? Since the precious stones sought 
"out from barbarous mountains and seas adorn your 
"heads, link your sandals and your cloaks, and form the 
"ornament of your girdles, so that you present a spectacle, 
"like peacocks, wondrous in diversity and brilliance of 
"colour and draw upon yourselves the Homeric curse of 
"the cloak of stones? Nay, even this tunic is not 
"enough for you. When you attain the office of consul, 

."the assembly of your peers is closed to you, unless you 
"invest yourselves in another robe as gorgeous. And 
"those to whom a glimpse of you is vouchsafed, look up to 
"you among our senators, as if you alone were happy, 
"as if you alone bore the real labour of legislation. And 
"you are proud of your burden, like the captive in golden 
"fetters who forgot his misery and, cajoled by the magnifi- 
"cence ol his bondage, thought no shame of his lot. 
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" The pavement and the bare earth are too hard for your 
" delicate feet ; your progress must be sprinkled with 
"gold dust brought over land and sea from distant 

" climes Is it better so than in the days when 

"our armies were led by generals who lived a soldier's 
" life ? Browned by the sun, plain to severity in their 
" habits ; breathing no dithyrambic airs of empty pride — 
"they wore the woollen cap of Sparta, that the boys of 
" to-day mock at upon their statues — until even the older 
"generation begin to think that these heroes, far from 
"being happy, were miserable in comparison with you. 
"Yet they had no need to fortify their homes against 
"the invasion of barbarians from Asia or from Europe. 
" It was in their own achievements that they found the 
" best rampart against the foe. . . . To-day, the very 
"people they conquered, bring panic to your gates and 
" demand tribute from you as the price of peace. — rjv fif) 
" (TV ye Svaaeai aKjc^v.** 

(17) Synesius then contrasts the old frugality with the 
luxury of his day, and in illustration he narrates the tale of 
Carinus and the Parthian ambassadors. (18) He lays special 
emphasis on the simple ways of the Emperor, the difficulty 
of distinguishing him from his retinue, and the contrast 
between his soldierly escort and the glittering body- 
guard of Arcadius with their shields and spears of gold, 
from whose approach men infer the Emperor's presence, 
as it were the sun by his rays. The Parthians were at 
a loss to recognise in the plainly clad general, the Ruler 
of Rome, who was partaking of a frugal meal of salt 
pork and peas, and invited them without ceremony to 
join him. But when, taking off his helmet and pointing 
to his bald head, he replied to their message in the 
following terms : " Tell your young sovereign, that unless 
" he comes to his senses, his kingdom shall be made barer 
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" than the head of Carinus," their surprise knew no bounds ; 
and their King on receiving the tidings of what they had 
seen, panic-stricken at an Emperor who dined at the 
same table with his officers and was not ashamed of 
his baldness, at once tendered his submission. 

(19) The title of Imperatot, the avoidance of the term 
re^, shows the innate hatred of tyranny in the Roman 
mind. Arcadius, therefore, to avoid the suspicion even of 
tyranny, must emulate the Divine power — for God reveals 
himself by no stage effects, nor by the working of wonders, 
but moving on his silent course guides with justice the 
affairs of men. 

(20) All this points to the mistake of avoiding famili- 
arity with one's people. We see the sun daily, but no man 
yet has despised it. Let the Sovereign therefore be 
KoiiroTOTo^. To make a practical application of the theory. 

(21) The time is past for indolence and repose. The 
whole fate of the Empire rests on the turn of a die. God 
alone and a good ruler can avert the catastrophe. 

(22) The soldiers are the watch-dogs, as Plato calls them, 
of the Empire, and the shepherd must take care that there 
be no wolves among them. Arms should only be given to 
the men who are born and reared in the country they 
protect, not to Scythians and aliens.* The latter course is 
simply to hang the stone of Tantalus over our own heads 
by a thread.-f- They will rise against you whenever they see 
their opportunity : already there are signs of the coming 

' Note that Synesius always speaks or the Cotbs as Scythians, with his 
usual vtgueoessoD historical qviestions. Alter the death orAthanaricin 381 A.I)., 
the Goths, conquered but still formidable, were admitted into the Empire with 
the title of allies about 386 A.D, by Theodosius, who allotted to ihem Thraee 

I and several provinces of Asia Minor to settle in.— Gibbon, Vol. II., c. iivi., 
P-PH- 
t Syncsius is refetiitig to some unknown legend of Tantalus : ii ij quiie as 
likely, however, thai his myiholog; is a little mixed, and he meani the cword 
of Damocles, 
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storm. And the worst of all is that there is no force to 
counterpoise theirs. We grant remission from service for 
the asking to the very men who ought to be armed for the 
defence of their country. The idle mob spend their time in 
the theatres instead of in the field. It is in the family as in 
the state — the man defends, the woman sees to her domestic 
affairs in-doors. We are playing the woman's part. 

(23) Let us mend matters before it is too late. The 
Scythians must be excluded from magistracies, the office of 
senator, and above all of general. What is more extra- 
ordinary than our inconsistency in this matter, these 
Scythians are the people whose womanish cowardice 
Herodotus makes scorn of. Our own eyes witness it. 
Every household has its Scythian slaves, and yet the men 
of this same race are fast filling all our offices. Remember 
the revolt of Spartacus and the peril of Rome. 

(25) We must treat them as the Lacedaemonians did the 
Messenians, confine them to agriculture or send them back 
to where they came from.* So far we have treated of the 
King as warrior, now we must speak of him as civil 
governor. The two functions are closely allied, for war is 
or ought to be a means to peace. The Sovereign must mix 
with his people more, as with his soldiers. 

(27) The privilege of the provinces in their right of 
appeal to the Emperor by embassy is a valuable one. It 
rests with Arcadius to make it still more so. He owes a 
debt to all his subjects equally, and in making access to his 
presence easy, and in showing a gracious interest in their 
grievances, he is only performing a duty, (i.) Let the 
troops who are told off for defence deal fairly with the 
citizens, who are their charge, (ii.) The tribute must not 
be exhausting. 

(28) To secure the latter reform, the prince must curtail 

* V. note on p. 2S. 
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his luxuiy. An age of luxoiy inrolYes avarice as weU as 
extravagance. Both are s^ns of a decaying state. Once 
more, the Sovereign, in this as in other matters, most set 
the example, and hy assuring his people freedom from evils 
secure to them leisure for good works and the worship of 
the gods. There is no si|^t mc^e to be revered than a 
Sovereign raising his hands among his people, and 
worshipping the King who is his Lord and theirs. 

(30) The choice of magistrates should be more careful : 
ability not wealth ought to be the criterion. The Emperor 
should keep himself informed of the doings of the 
magistrates. As it is, a wealthy man buys the privilege 
and turns his administration into a source of gain. 

(31) Let merit even in poverty be rewarded. The 
Ruler has only to set the fashion and his dependents will 
follow suit. Synesius prays that the Emperor may turn his 
attention to philosophy and true culture ; in that event, 
Plato's dream may be realised, and Arcadius will be the 
Philosopher King. 

Such in brief outline was the speech delivered by Character 
Synesius, and on the whole it justifies the epithet applied by sJ^6h, 
our writer to himself, r&v irdyirore ^EKKrjvmv OappaKednepov. 
The most striking feature about it is its hopeful tone. It is 
true that Synesius strikes boldly at the pomp and Eastern 
luxury of the Court, and at the unwise seclusion of the 
Emperor, but the language of indignation, the piteous out- 
cry of Cyrene never once makes itself heard. The speaker 
seems so confident of the speedy reform of the evils he 
indicates, that the mere anticipation of redress has enabled 
him to cast off the burden of his troubles. To a later age, 
which must recognise the hopeless weakness of Arcadius, 
his utter incompetency to act for himself, or even to listen 
intelligently to the advice of wise counsellors, there seems 
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something pathetic in the sanguine hopes of Synesius. 

One notices too at times a quaint unpractical air, as 
when he recurs again and again to the Ideal King, and 
especially in the suggestion so characteristic of Alexandrine 
pedantry, that Arcadius might well imitate Agamemnon 
and know all his soldiers by their names. It has been 
suggested that he addresses the Emperor as though he were 
a Spartan King — a Spartan King would hardly have sat 
through so long an oration without bringing Synesius to the 
point at issue. 

On the other hand there is a statesmanlike forethought 
in many of his proposals, and especially where he is 
speaking on the subject he knew best, the condition of the 
provinces. But while allowing him credit for appreciating 
the danger of the Goths* to the Empire, it is plain that he 
wholly failed to realise the rottenness of the existing 
system, the impossibility of preserving the tottering 
structure except by securing for its defence the new races 
that threatened its destruction. Gibbon's evidencef on this 
point is clear: — "The difficulty of levies increased yearly; 
" no amount of donatives, no invention of new emoluments 
"and indulgences could compensate in the eyes of the 
"degenerate youth for the hardships and dangers of a 
" military life. And though the rigour of conscription was 
"occasionally exercised in the provinces, and every 
"proprietor was obliged either to take up arms or to 
"procure a substitute, or to purchase his exemption by a 
" heavy fine, the sum of forty-two pieces of gold, to which 
" it was reduced^ ascertains the exorbitant price of volunteers 

* Synesius was misled by his contempt for the Gothic character at this 
period, and underestimated their courage. — De Regno^ 23, 24. In The Dion, 
p. 46, he is fairer to them, and concedes to the barbarian a superiority over the 
Greek in dogged courage and tenacity of purpose. 

t Gibbon, Vol. II., c. xvii., p. 38. 
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"and the reluctance with which the government admitted 
"of this alternative." 

In view of facts like these, Synesius' idea that the city 
mob might be turned to account and made to serve in the 
army is obviously absurd. The only means of maintaining 
the very existence of the army was the admission into its 
ranks of the hardy nations of the north. 

One other work of importance was the fruit of the 
three years' stay at Constantinople — the first part of the 
De Provideniia \ and as it deals so exclusively with the 
course of events that followed almost immediately on the 
close of the year 399, it will be well to give a short sketch 
of the thrilling events of the succeeding year before dealing 
with the historical aspect of the work in question. 

In the very year in which Synesius delivered his speech, 
the revolt of Tribigild, the Goth, in Asia Minor, shook the 
out.vard security of the empire. Gainas, also a Goth, was 
commissioned by Eutropius to crush the rebellion, and after 
playing into the hands of Tribigild for some time, at length 
declined, on the pretext of inability, to prosecute the war, 
and, insisting on the need of negotiation with Tribigild, 
demanded through him the death of Eutropius, Eutropius 
^ was saved for the time by the eloquence of Chrysostom, 
and Synesius may have been present at that impressive 
scene, when the Archbishop, ascending the pulpit of the 
Cathedral; pleaded for the wretch as he lay crouching by 
the altar. 

While the fate of Eutropius however was being decided, 
Gainas openly revolted ; the Emperor was compelled to 
come to terms, and Constantinople was filled with the Goths 

I who soon showed inclinations to pillage. A sudden out- 
burst of popular energy, seconded by tlie palace guards, 
saved the city. The gates were closed and seven thousand 
of the barbarians massacred. Fravitta, a Gothic leader. 
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and a confederate of Gainas, deserted to the Imperial cause 
and the discomfiture of the Goths was complete. An attempt 
to force the passage of the Hellespont was intercepted, and 
eleven days after, the head of Gainas was brought to 
Constantinople. 

Synesius was a spectator throughout of these stormy 
scenes, and seems to have had his doubts as to the govern- 
ment of the world by an all-seeing Power. At any rate 
some theory to account for the presence of evil and its 
apparent or even actual triumph in the darker epochs of 
history was needed, and this want the De Providentia 
attempts to supply. It was finished after the return of the 
apcaroL (Aurelian and his party), and was written at their 
request. 
The Narrative Synesius himself styles this work a /jlvOo^, and in his 
Proz^mtia in remark that perhaps it may hint at something beyond 
its historical |;he mythical, he clearly indicates the blending: of fact 

cunnection. ^ ^ ° 

with fiction, which in the second part of the work is so 
thinly disguised, that passages of it may almost be called 
historical. The scene is laid in Egypt, and there under 
the names of Osiris and Typho, he personifies the struggle 
between the powers of good and evil for the mastery 
of the world. 

That Osiris represents Aurelian is generally admitted, 
but the majority of writers on this subject have hesitated 
to identify Typho with Gainas, and have found themselves 
driven to form absurd hypotheses; as for example, that 
Aurelian had a wicked brother who was his evil genius 
and thwarted all his efforts for good. The real truth 
seems to be that Typho represents vaguely, the evil 
influences that were sapping the foundations of the 
empire. In some passages he is clearly not Gainas; for 
instance, on p. 109, the Scythian leader is to supply the 
men, and Typho lends the patronage of his name. 
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Again the descriptions of the wife of Typho as, SiwXiyuii/ 
KOKOP, eavT^^ Ko/j.iifaTpiav, with her insatiate appetite for 
shows and the theatre, point to a wider interpretation of 
Typho and his wife as the embodiment of the corrupt 
tendencies of the time. 

On the other hand, in p. 115, the demand of the 
heretical sect for a temple of their own, is an obvious 
allusion to Gainas and his Arian followers. But the end of 
Typho, in p. 123, is not consistent with what we know 
of the death of Gainas. The wider interpretation, there- 
fore, seems distinctly preferable, and it has the advantage 
of dispensing with any fanciful hypothesis as to the real 
person intended, if such there be. I cannot agree, there- 
fore, with Druon on this point, who says : " A notre sens, 
"Gainas est done encore plus nettement indiqu^ que ne 
"Test Aurelien lui-meme," 

Osiris and Typho are two princes, sons of a King Absw 
of Thebes. But with widely different inclinations and 
temperament, they gave early indication of their future 
development. (90) Osiris was noted for his thirst after 
knowledge, his quiet, modest ways, his deference to elders, 
and his charity towards mankind in general which made 
him constantly prefer the petitions of suppliants to his 
father. Typho hated all wisdom, mocked at his teachers, 
and set his brother's quiet decent behaviour down to 
timidity instead of modesty. (91) As for himself he 
gorged and slept, and thought bodily strength the highest 
of all goods. As they grew up and took part in the 
government, the contrast became stili more marked ; 
Osiris distinguished himself by his virtues, and his fairness 
and justice made him the idol of all good citizens. 
Typho by abandoning himself to every kind of vice and 
dissipation won only the esteem of companions as 
worthless as himself. (93) The time came, however, for 
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the choice of a sovereign, and Osiris won the unanimous 
support of gods and men. The rage of Typho knew no 
bounds, and there is a fine description of the agonies of 
his jealousy and wounded pride. (104) Osiris, however, 
though warned by God and hi:: most faithful counsellors to 
banish his brother and incapacitate him for further evil, 
prefers to lely on the Divine providence, and tries from 
mistaken motives to overcome evil by good. (105) But 
Typho, aided and urged on by his wife who is more worth- 
less even than himself, and maintains her ascendency over 
him by the vilest practices, enters into a secret conspiracy 
with the alien bands of the soldiery who are quartered 
in Egypt. And by the false assertion that Osiris was 
planning the extermination of the Scythians, he wins them 
over to his views. (108) By their aid he overthrows the 
Government. The Scythian leader, who is not nearly so 
depraved as his tempter, spares the life of Osiris against 
the will of Typho, and sends him into exile to the distress 
of his disconsolate subjects. The second act in the drama, 
records the miraculous deliverance of the city from the 
Scythians. (118) Already depredations had commenced, and 
the flight or exile of the wealthier citizens was becoming 
general, when an old beggar woman, who stood at 
the gates of the city, was cut down by a Scythian of 
whom she asked an alms. Her death was at once 
avenged by an Egyptian, and the fight became general. 
(121) The people of their own motion, without generals, 
but with some divine impulse to inspire them, won 
an easy victory, and after a massacre of the Scythians, 
held an assembly and recalled Osiris from banishment, 
who reigned from that time undisturbed upon his throne 
after pardoning once more the unworthy Typho. 

The question naturally arises — Where was Synesius 
during these days ? Did he share the exile of his friends 
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or stay in the city ? The Second Part of the De Providentia, 
which is obviously the work of an eye-witness, bears out the 
latter alternative; and if, as is almost certain, we may 
safely identify with Synesius himself the philosopher of 
rustic and simple ways who figures at the close of Part I., 
pp. 1 13, 1 14, we have definite information as to his behaviour 
in the captured city. And indeed this personage, who owes 
to Osiris exemption from public charges, and who has pro- 
cured for his fellow citizens the alleviation of their taxes ; 
this poet, who sings the praises of his patron in Dorian 
measures, must be the writer himself and no other. 

It would seem then that he not only upheld before the 
people the failing cause of Aurelian by his eloquence, but 
dared to pronounce his eulogy in the presence even of Gainas 
himself. There is no hint, it is true, of this event in any 
other of Synesius' writings ; the circumstances of the fact, 
if it be such, are wholly unknown, but it is difficult to 
believe that Synesius is romancing in this matter. 

The result of his mission was on the whole satisfactory. Result of the 
if we may judge from Synesius' allusions to its success on '^""'' 
more than one occasion.* He thanks God that his country 
had through his means found delivery from the miseries 
that overwhelmed her. He pays a tribute too to Troilus, 
who doubtless assisted him in his solicitation ; it is to him, 
he says in one of his letters, that Cyreneowes her existence 
as a city still. 

At the time, however, he may well have had grave 
doubts on the question ; the revolt of Garnas had threatened 
the ruin of the empire, and affairs must still have been in a 
precarious state when Synesius quitted Constantinople 
suddenly in the year 400. He departed without bidding Sudden 
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haste was an earthquake which drove all the people into 
the streets and squares, and made prayer fashionable for a 
time. " For myself," says Synesius, " I concluded that the 
" sea would be safer than the land, and so hurried on board 
" my ship and set sail without a word to anyone." 

It only remains to discuss the influence of these three 
years upon Synesius' life and character. In many ways it 
was a time of trial, and thus a strengthening influence. He 
must have seen the hopeless corruption of the government, 
and have realised the necessity of self-reliance for the 
provinces. Perhaps the full consciousness of this truth did 
not come home to him till that later time when Cyrene 
seemed lost beyond recovery ; and he may have thought 
when he wrote the De Providentia that the dark shadow 
which seemed to be drawing in on every side would lift 
after a time, and that the return of Osiris would bring 
peace and prosperity to a weary world. However this may 
have been, the strange and rapid succession of events, the 
almost miraculous delivery of Constantinople from the 
Goths, must have set Synesius thinking on the Divine 
Economy and the deeper questions of life. 

We are certainly not warranted in assuming his con- 
version to date from this period, but it is extremely 
probable that he felt drawn towards Christianity, and in 
any case the impression made upon his mind during so long 
a stay in a Christian city must count for something. He 
must have heard Chrysostom denounce with burning 
eloquence the vanities of the Court. He must have felt the 
reality of the influence which the Church exercised more 
widely every year : and what more natural to a philosophic 
mind than to enquire into the secret of that influence ? 

We know from the third hymn that he visited the 
Churches in his distress and offered prayers to God. These 
may have been, probably were, simply the aspirations of a 
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Neo-Platonist, his endeavour after ecstatic union with the 
Supreme Being, But the fact that he paid his devotions in 
Churches dedicated to the service of the New Religion, 
shows that he must have been somewhat attracted by it 
— for the philosopher was surely independent of temples 
made by hands, and needed no popular ritual to aid his 
aspirations ; nay, was rather out of sympathy as a philo- 
sopher with any such place or ceremony. Without pressing 
therefore the fact as recorded by Synesius, we may fairly 
assume distinct leanings to the prevalent religion, and we 
would adduce in further confirmation of the assumption two 
passages from the speech De Regno. 

In the first* he says, speaking of the attributes of God, 
" and the sacred prayers at the solemn rites send forth the 
" cry, ' Our Father ' to the God who is over all, not glorifying 
"his power but reverencing his providence." The secondf 
has been already quoted: "There is no sight more to be 
"revered than that of a Sovereign raising his hands in 
" prayer before his people, and worshipping the King who is 
" his Lord and theirs," 

The first passage, by its conception of God's fatherhood 
to us his people, by its allusion to the sacred prayers and 
solemn mysteries, may point to a realization of the spiritual 
power of what was at Constantinople the one religion ; the 
second passage indicates a certain love of ritual, an 
appreciation of such majestic ceremony as Synesius may 
have often witnessed in the Imperial city. 

' Di Regno, p. 9. Adopting ihe emendaliun ol Cumeilrius, xartp qfuuv for 
irarJfHav 4f '<'>'> >t>c reading af the text, agaiDSl which it may fairly be objected 
thai it is Dot usual Greek for "o[ our falhets," and jecondly that it leaves 
it^oioai without an object. Too much slresa, however, must not be laid on 
the passage : For the nssumplion that " Our Father " is a reminiscence of Ihe 
[.Old's Prayer, atid that the solemn rites represent the Sacrament of the Last 
Supper, would lead to Ihe conclusion that Synesius «a« already convened, 
when he certainly was not. The words must be taken generally ; the reference 
10 the rites need iMt be prcsseil, nor the notion of God's fatheihood to man 
confined to Christian doctrine. 

t Di K^ntr, p, 39, 
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CYRENE AND ALEXANDRIA. 



400 — ^409 A.D. 



RETURN TO CVRENE. 



Synesius found Cyrene in sad plight upon his retarn in 
400. The barbarians, Ausurians and Macetae, emboldened 
by success were ravaging the country on all sides. They 
were powerless against regular troops, and a small force by 
showing a firm front would have made short work of the 
brigands; but either all troops had been withdrawn from the 
country districts, or the old policy of inaction was again in 
force, aggravated probably by the conflicting interests of 
military and civil rule,* 

Synesius was himself of opinion^ that the best thing for 
Cyrene would have been the abolition of the local imperium, ^ 
by which arrangement the province would have come under g 
the immediate control of the Prefect of Egypt. But his '' 
proposal was rejected on grounds of private interest. He 
asks bitterly in another letter^! " why is it that Phoenicians 
"do not rule Phoenicians, nor Coelosyrians Coelosyriaiis, 
"and the Egyptians any province rather than their own, 
"while the Libyans are left to govern themselves?" What- 
ever the cause, however, nothing could have been worse 
than the state of the country. In a letter to Hypatia,[| 
written at this time, he speaks of the enemy as daily in 

• (Klibon, Vol, n.. C. Jivii., p. 35, describes the separation by Constantine, 
throDghont tbe provinces, of the military lad civil Administration — a measure 
which "reUied the rigour of the Stale, while it secured the IranquilUty of the 
"manaTCh." 

tEp.«. J3SC. 

IEp.73. iMB. 

{| Bp. 114. 
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sight. The very air is tainted with the bodies of the slain. 
And he asks, **how can one cherish hope under a sky 
" darkened by the clouds of carrion-birds that await their 
"horrid meal?" Still he will be faithful— "Am I not a 
" Libyan, bom here and with the tombs of my ancestors 
" ever before my eyes ? " But Synesius was not the man to 
rest content with idle lamentations : he roused himself to 
meet the occasion, and exhorted his fellow-citizens to seek 
a remedy in themselves.* " What ! " he asks, " while these 
" robbers brave death so lightly, rather than give up. the 
" spoils they have wrested from us, are we to shrink from 
" danger when the safety of our hearths, our altars, our laws, 
" our fortunes, is at stake ? We must march against these 
" barbarians, and if we only fight as if we cared nothing for 
" death, we shall conquer and survive. I am a descendant 
"of Sparta, and I recall the words of the Ephors to 
" Leonidas : ^ Let the soldiers go into battle as if they were 
" * doomed to perish, and they will not perish.' " 

It is a relief after this tragic language to come across a 
Spisode of ^^^^ humorous episode, which caused much diversion on 
[ohn, J^« the occasion of one of these barbarian raids.t A certain 
John, a Phrygian by birth, a Commander of Horse by 
profession, and a boastful coward to boot, was nowhere to 
be found when a rumour of the enemy's approach spread 
abroad. Synesius describes the march out into the open 
plain, and the waiting for the foe. At evening the troops 
returned after an agreement to meet for the same purpose 
the next day — all this time the Phrygian John was nowhere 
to be seen. A report however was spread that he had 
broken his leg, and was suffering from asthma ; but where 
he was remained as great a mystery as ever. In the night 
the enemy withdrew into the skirts of the province; and 

♦ Ep. 113. 
t Ep. 104. 
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when cm the fifth day they failed to come up with them, the 
valiant John suddenly appeared, to the astonishment of all, 
and, ridiculing the idea of his having been ill in any way, 
explained that he had just arrived from some place or 
other at a distance. His present intention, he said, was to 
make with all speed for the scene of danger ; and he 
thought that if his presence were not betrayed, the enemy 
might be emboldened to attack us. Evening drew on once 
more, and the hour of attack was approaching when a 
group of four youths, country lads, came galloping towards 
us, with heads strained forward to shout. It needed no 
oracle to inform us that the enemy was on their rear, and in 
a few moments, before they actually came up with us, we 
espied their pursuers, poor thin little men on horseback, 
with a half-starved look, ass though they were ready to die to 
secure our goods. Before they came within range, however, 
they dismounted and prepared for battle after their fashion. 
I bade my men do likewise, as the ground was unsuited 
for cavalry manoeuvres. The brave John, however, was not 
going to dismount, he was for fighting on horseback : and 
the next we saw of him he was galloping full speed in the 
opposite direction, with loose rein, spurs going, and clearing 
the most astounding obstacles in his course. When last we 
heard of him, he was safe in the seclusion of some rock 
fastness at Bombaea— but his bullying days are over, and he 
will swagger in the forum no more. 

The barbarians were never finally repulsed. But a intervals of 
period of comparative peace must have been secured to P*""" 
the unhappy Pentapolis, for on no other theory can we 
explain the opportunities for study and retirement which 
Synesius seems to have enjoyed in the intervals between 
these raids into the desert, during the few years that 
elapsed between his return from Constantinople and his 
second visit to Alexandria. 
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dvcntureon To this period possibly belongs the adventure, so 
Jexmndriato graphically described in the fourth letter. He took ship 
^^'^®* from Alexandria to Cyrene, and on the way they were 

driven by a gale far out to sea. The pilot was a strict 
Jew, and at the most critical moment of the storm on 
Friday evening, left the rudder and refused to break his 
sabbath by steering the ship. It was not till towards 
midnight, when they seemed on the point of sinking, that 
the Jew, remarking that the law permitted him to work 
now they were in actual danger, returned to the helm. 
The next morning they landed on a strange coast, and 
were hospitably entertained by the barbarous inhabitants 
until they could start for home again.* 
mesius* Synesius was not rich, but he had a sufficient income 

for the needs of a philosopher and his friends.t And 
he seems to have retired to his farm, relieving, like 
Xenophon, the study of philosophy with the pursuits of 
agriculture and the excitements of the chase. He sums 
his life up in the words fil^Xoi kol Orfpd ; j and again, he 
says "my fingers are more used to handle the mattock 
" than the pen."|| 

For with all his Neo-Platonic mysticism, his craving for 
the life of pure contemplation, Synesius was thoroughly 
sane and healthy in his view of life. Man, he admits, 
cannot always be bent on meditation.§ The Ascetics 

* There is a vexed point of chronology connected with this letter. The 
theory of Petavius, based on a lunar observation, would place the date of 
this event on Wednesday, 14th Sept., 410. Tillemont, however (Vol. XII., 
p. 686-7), establishes Tuesday as the day of the new moon mentioned in 
the letter and so explodes the theory. Druon, p. 275, follows Tillemont, 
and of the alternative years which would suit the day in question, 396 or 
402 A.D., prefers the former. 

+ Ep. 133. 

i De InsomniiSf 148. 

II CcUv, Encomium, p. 66 D. 

§ Dion, 46 D. 
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in the desert are driven to occupy their time with basket- 
weaving. What better alternative then than a cultured 
life with harmless pleasures such as the country best 
affords? Surely men may be driven by ennui to worse 
devices, & /iTjSe imelv a^iop.' 

History is full of strange contrasts : but none are more 
striking, more cheering than the glimpses of quiet happiness 
and of peaceful life that one catches through the gloom 
even of the darkest ages. A letter, a chapter in a bic^aphy, 
often preserved by the merest chance, reveals a period to us 
in a new light and comes across the centuries like a breath 
of fresh air, to strengthen and reassure. 

Here is a letter from Synesius to his brother, then lying 
il) at Phycus, a port on the Cyrenaic sea-board. He invites 
him to come and breathe a purer atmosphere : — " Do you 
" wonder at your chills and poor blood, if you will live in that 
"sultry Phycus? It would be far more surprising if your 
" physique held out against such a climate. But if you will 
" only pay me a visit, by God's help there is a chance of 
" your being set up when you are once out of air tainted with 
" marsh vapours, and have left behind you the tepid salt 
"lagoonsjlyingso.stagnant you might call them dead. What 
" charm is there in sitting on the sand of the sea-shore, your 
"only haunt, for where else can you turn? But here you 
" may creep under the shade of some tree, and, if it likes 
" you not, pass from tree to tree ; nay from grove to grove, 
"leaping across the stream that runs prattling by. How 
"delightful the breeze that stirs the boughs so gently! 
"Here is the changeful song of birds, the bright hues of 
" flowers, the bushes in the meadows. Side by side are the 
" works of man's hand and the free gifts of nature. The air 
" is laden with perfumes, the earth rich with generous juices. 
" And this grotto, fit home for the nymphs — I will spare it 
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"my praises, for it needs a Theocritus to sing it as it 
" deserves."* 

Such was the home in which Synesius, during the 
intervals of war and absence, spent what he always looked 
back upon afterwards as the happiest years of his life. He 
may have felt lonely at times, but solitude,f he says, is the 
best handmaid of philosophy ; and in the same letter he 
tells how he fancied sometimes that the very stars looked 
down with kindly influence upon the one human being in 
that region who could look up to them with the eyes of 
knowledge. J And it must have been on some such 
occasion that he spent a sleepless night gazing on the 
mystery of the heavens.|| There is little doubt that much 
of Synesius* religious poetry was the outcome of this period 
of spiritual self-communion. But this question will be 
discussed more fully when we come to treat of the hymns. 
That he did write more or less between 400 and the year of 
his visit to Alexandria is clear. The Cynegeticay a poem on 
. hunting, to which he alludes§ disparagingly in one of his 
letters, and which has not come down to us, belongs to this 
period : but we do not need its evidence to prove his 
passion for hunting. 

He mentions his dogs as a worthy theme for song,ir 
" who fear not hyaenas and strangle wolves." The hunts- 
man too deserves his meed of praise for securing peace 
and safety to the fields. He dreams of hunting by night,** 
and one of the pleas he urges against accepting the 
office of bishop, is that he cannot bear the thought of 

* Ep. 114. 
t Ep. 100, 239 D. 
X H. II., 23-30. 
II Catas., p. 303 C. 
§ Ep. 100. 
IT Ep. 147. 
♦* De Insomn,y 148 B. 
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seeing his dogs idle and his bow worm-eaten.* He was 
a kind master and indulgent to his slaves, most of whom 
sooner or later acquired their freedom.f But perhaps 
the best picture of his life at this period, and of his pleasant 
intercourse with the simple country-folk, is given in the 
long chatty letter to 01ympius,J which must have been 
written in one of the intervals of peace between the 
barbarian inroads. 

He talks at some length about the natural products 
of the country and in describing the innocence of the 
country people, he tells us how they shook their heads 
at his stories of fish and started back in horror from a jar of 
Egyptian salt-fish, thinking them some new species of 
reptile, and the oldest and wisest of his audience still re- 
mained incredulous as to salt-water producing anything 
good or wholesome, when the best drinking fountains only 
harboured frogs and leeches. To these amiable rustics, 
the Emperor and his court were a kind of far-oflf dream. 
The existence even of the Emperor might have been 
doubted but for the mundane and regular appearance of 
the tax-gatherer, a very real embodiment of the governing 
power, There were not a few who thought the Emperor 
was one and the same with a certain Agamemnon who 
sailed to Troy ; and they had a great fondness for the 
adventures of one Ulysses, whom they looked upon as a 
contemporary hero. After all due allowance for playful 
exaggeration, the life of Synesius at this time, must 
have been, to use his own words, such as men lived in the 
days of Noe, before justice became a bond-slave. 

While thus withdrawing himself from the life of cities, 
Synesius never forgot his duty to his friends or to his 

* Ep. 105. 

t Dion., 59 D. 
X Ep. 147. 
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country.* The man whom Hypatia speaks of as aXKoTpLov 
ar/ad6vy'\' was not likely to become a mere recluse, and 
we find him constantly writing letters of introduction, 
for fellow-citizens to his influential friends at Constanti- 
nople and Alexandria. In his own household he treated 
his servants with consideration, and was rewarded by their 
attachment and respect.^ 

As for his friends his letters teem with expressions of 
endearment. He writes, " Synesius, as long as he lives, will 
"never fail to serve his friends with all his heart in every 
"possible way." II Often he sends them presents, the 
produce of his farm, or a horse reared by himself, or some 
rare beast he has captured in hunting.§ 

Still this idyllic life was only to be enjoyed in snatches, 
and the stately festival to which he compares it was rudely 
interrupted at times.ir He seems to have made enemies, as 
was only natural after the exposure of the incompetence 
of the ruling powers, and the contrast of his own address 
and courage. That these men made his life wretched at 
times is plain from his letters, and probably led to his 
He leaves departure for Alexandria in the year 403 A.D. He writes 

Cyrene for _ , ,, ▼ 1 r 1 1 1 r 

Alexandria, from there, " I count myself happy to have escaped from 
" friends and enemies of that description. I wish to remain 
" at a distance, and have no more to do with them."** 

In another letter he deplores the fate of Cyrene, once 
the home of Carneades and Aristippus, but now abandoned 
to such people as John and Julius, in whose society he 

* ov fii^v did rovro av9p(i)noig AawTeXii fie TrewoiriKev 6 QsoQf dXKd 
wdXKaKig lifiiv xai idi&rai kuI woXeig dg dkov kxpriaavro. 

t Ep. 80. 
% Ep. 32 and 144. 
II Ep. 44. 

§ Epp. 96, 133, II, 129. 
IF Ep. 57. 
** Ep. so. 
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cannot live. What wonder then that such a state of affairs 
damped even the patriotism of Synesius, and made him 
long for the sight of his friends in Alexandria. 

It was thus towards the commencement of the year 403* 
that Synesius took his departure for Egypt. He would find 
Hypatia still there, and their friendship must have been 
renewed and strengthened. But the two years spent at 
Alexandria are chiefly important from his intimacy with I' 
Theophilus, and the marriage of Synesius by that prelate's 
hand. It is difficult to understand the relations between 
these two men, so radically opposed in nature. 

Theophilus was a man of great force of character, but C 
interest and ambition were the guiding principles of his 
life. He is in fact a fairly typical representative of the 
ecclesiastics, who by their strifes and jealousies brought 
the Eastern Church to a premature decay. He is accused 
of avarice, which may be scandal merely, but all writers 
are agreed as to his jealousy and the vindictive determina- 
tion with which he pursued his rivals. 

The best illustration, however, of his unscrupulous 
conduct is to be found in the treatment of the " Long 
Brothers" which led indirectly to the breach with 
Chrysostom.f A violent strife had arisen between the 
monks of the desert who held the grossest anthropo- 
morphic notions as to the nature of the deity, and 
Theophilus who denied that God could have a material 
body. They even threatened him with death, and to elude 
their violence, Theophilus made an ambiguous reply : 
"In seeing you," he said, "I see the face of God" 

• From Ep. 123 it appears Ihal Synesius stayed Iwo years in Aleiandria, 
and thai on his reluni he found Cyietie liesieged. This s\ege look place in the 
year of ArisUeneius' Consulship (Ep. 132), i'.;., in 405, the conimencemcnl of ihe 
fcveo years' mlsfoitune which Synesius speaks of in his Catailans, p. 399, D, 
whidi wu writCcQ in 412. Druen, p, 31. 
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[oiJTft)9 vfia^ elSov &? Siov Trpoa-oyrrov] — implying his 
adherence to their views. He consented further to anathe- 
matise the works of Origen at their demand. 

As a still more diplomatic stroke, he secured the services 
of the Long Brothers, who were the most prominent 
among the ascetics, and whose ability recommended them 
to his ambition. For a time all went well. Dioscorus, 
one of the four, was constrained to fill the see of Hermo- 
polis; and the other brothers worked amicably with 
Theophilus. 

They soon, however, found out the prelate's real 
character, and disgusted with his mercenary aims expressed 
a desire to return to the desert. Theophilus tried to 
dissuade them for a time, until he found out their real 
reason, whereupon he vowed vengeance ; and knowing that 
with the monks on their side he could do nothing against 
them, he spread a malicious report that the brothers held the 
doctrine of Origen and denied bodily form to the Deity. 
The monks, most of them illiterate, violent men, with a 
few honourable exceptions turned upon the brothers, and 
Theophilus actually furnishing their enemies with arms, 
the four had to flee the country for their lives and took 
refuge at Constantinople.* 

Chrysostom received them kindly (iv tc/jlt) fih ff^e roi^ 
avhpa<;) ; he withheld, however, the full rights of Church- 
men until the matter had been satisfactorily cleared up. 
But a false report of his having received them into full 
communion reaching Theophilus' ears, the feud began 
which ended in the disgraceful victory of Theophilus and 
the deposition and exile of Chrysostom.f 

Such was the man who seems to have won the 
friendship and respect of Synesius : a friendship which 

* Socrates, VI., 9. 
t Ibid., VI., 18. 
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some, in view of the real nature of Theophilus, have 
stigmatised as feigned. But such a supposition is wholly 
inconsistent with what we know of Synesius, and the clue to 
the mystery is to be found in his rather easy-going, good- 
natured temperament, which would not make him over 
ready to listen to the voice of scandal, or sound the truth 
of tales which did not redound to the credit of his friend. 

Theophilus, on his side, like many men of overbearing 
nature, could doubtless make himself agreeable and genial 
enough to a man who was not likely to thwart his projects 
or rival his influence, and who had many interests and 
pursuits in common with his own. Here undoubtedly was 
the common ground on which they met. Theophilus was 
a man of considerable philosophic and scientific attainments, 
worthily maintaining in this respect the traditions of the 
Alexandrine Church ; and he was especially interested in 
astronomy, a science that we know to have been a favourite 
one with Synesius. 

So much for their friendship. To deal next with its First steps to 
consequences. It seems highly probable that the first ^°"j*^'^°,],^, 
germs of Christianity, the first beginnings of a more intimate p"'od. 
acquaintance with the articles of the Christian faith, were 
due to this intercourse between the prelate and Synesius, 

In any case Synesius must have been a member of the 
Church before his consecration in 410.* It is impossible 
otherwise that he could have been even elected Bishop of 
Ptolemais. Now from the time of his leaving Alexandria, 
to that date, Cyrene was the scene of constant war, in which 
Synesius took an active part, and it seems very probable that 
his conversion had potentially begun during his stay at 

* Moreover, in hi& lelter {105} or protestation, he never suggests so obvious 
a disqualification as the fact ol his nnt being baptised : ' 

Evagriiu, who fixes his bapfi«in at the lime of his 
sufficiently Iru.stwoilhy to upsel this theory. 
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Alexandria, while he was on intimate terms with the 
Archbishop and more or less under the ascendancy of his 
influence. 

The objection so often raised, that his writings during 
this period show little trace of Christian influence, is not an 
adequate refutation of this view. The subject of the works 
was philosophic and they are dedicated to Hypatia — ^but 
surely an English theologian of scientific leanings might 
write a work on some technical subject and dedicate it, say, 
to Professor Huxley, without letting it appear on the surface 
that he was a theologian, and it would be much more 
absurd to expect that a man who had been brought up in 
the tenets of Neo-Platonism should at once abandon his old 
doctrines, or make any immediate parade of what was 
perhaps only a tendency towards a new belief, 
viarriage of The fact remains, and facts are after all more important 

:hrb/ian wife. ^^" theories, that Synesius was married by Theophilus.* 
Marriages between heathens and Christians were not un- 
common at this period, though the Church generally looked 
askance upon such unions. But one inference is clear, that 
if Synesius was not converted, his wife was a Christian ; and 
though in his letters we rarely find any mention of her, we 
may gather from these scanty allusionsf that his affection 
for her was deep and real, and her influence in proportion 
considerable.]: 

Assuming, therefore, that the work of conversion was 

* It has been suggested that the language of Synesius need not mean more 
than that Theophilus was the means of bringing about his marriage. But the 
mention of the " sacred hand " of Theophilus, and the addition of the words 
** God and the law/' seems to be conclusive against this interpretation. Vide 
£p. 105. 

t Ep. 105. H. VIII., 34. 

i It is too much to infer from the passage in De Provid.^ 105, that Synesius 
shared in the degraded Greek ideas of woman's place in society. " Osiris held 
that a woman's duty was never to be seen or heard of outside her own door." 
Cf. Thuc, II., c. 45. 
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begun at this time by Theophilus, it requires no great stress 
of imagination to see in the intercourse of a Christian wife 
and the slow work of time, ample causes for Synesius' 
gradual approximation to the Church. It is perhaps worth 
while to notice the contrast between the great city and the 
simple life of the country-folk among whom Synesius' lot 
was cast. Hypatia might well remain a Piatonist in 
Alexandria, with its rich dilettante coteries, its brutal mob, 
and unscrupulous prelate. May not Synesius have seen 
a better side of Christianity in his native town — in the 
midst of a people tried and purified by the chastening of 
misfortune ? 

To this period belongs The Dion, an Apologia pro vita 
sua. It was written in the first year of his married life, and 
is dedicated to the son whose birth was then expected. He 
sends it to Hypatia, with a letter, from which we learn that 
it was a reply to the criticisms of certain detractors who had 
reproached him with dilettanteism and a sophistical affecta- 
tion of style. Synesius replies by giving the history of his 
mental development, and demonstrates the necessary 
connection of philosophy and letters. 

After two years' sojourn at Alexandria, Synesius, at the Retaroto 
commencement of the year 405* returned to Gyrene, and 
found the country in a worse state than usual. Cerealius, 
the Governor of Pentapolis, was avaricious and cowardly. 
Instead of relieving the wretched towns, he wrung money 
from them, and used the scanty forces at his command for 
oppressing the citizens whom it was his duty to defend. 

Naturally the Macetae and the other savage tribes 
availed themselves of the opportunity, and not content with 
ravaging the country districts, actually held Cyrene in a 
state of siege. Cerealius pursued a policy of masterly in- 

• V. note t on P- 47- 
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action, embarked on board a vessel with as much portable 
property as he could take with him, and charging the 
Cyrenians not to engage the enemy, prepared for his own 
flight on the earliest opportunity. 

The inhabitants finding that they must help them- 
selves or perish made a stout defence, and Synesius 
took an active part in the labours of the siege. He served 
his turn on watch, devised engines of defence, and when 
the tide began to turn organized sorties against the 
barbarians. Cyrene was thus saved, but the war dragged 
on ; there was always fighting to be done, and Synesius 
was always ready to sacrifice his ease and his pursuits 
in the public cause. 

He complains naturally of the inefficiency of the 
Government which so shamefully neglected its responsi- 
bilities. " We support troops," he says, " but it is we who 
defend ourselves, not they."* Everything depended on 
individual effort and Synesius was ably supported at 
times. He gives a glowing account in one of his lettersf 
of the Deacon Faustus who marched unarmed at the 
head of the peasants of his valley and completely routed 
a band of the marauders. The incident is interesting 
not only from the gallant conduct of the brave Faustus, 
but also as showing how easily these barbarians might 
have been quelled by an organized attack of regular 
troops. 

Of Synesius' private life during this period there is little 
to tell — two more sons were born to him, and he speaks of 
educating them at home, with his nephew Dioscuros. It 
has been remarked that there were intervals of peace in 
these troubled times, and it might have seemed that when 



♦ Ep. 125. 
t Ep. 122. 
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at last a lull in the invasions of the enemy was probable, 
Synesius might have enjoyed the quiet happiness of his 
home, and have spent his remaining days in the studies and 
pursuits he loved so well* But it was otherwise ordained : 
a new career awaited him. 



* Ep. 57, 194, Kal e^a>v fUr* ayaOwv r&v iKiriiotv, (aorrtp kv ic/j^ WEptpSXfp 
T^ KoiTfitpf i^ipov dfSTOV, dv6ifuvov, tifxi Kai )3()3X^ Kal 9rjp^ fUpiZtov rbv piov. 
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BISHOP OF PTOLEMAIS. 



410—413. (?) 



SYNESIUS CHOSEN BISHOP OF PTOLEMAIS. 



In the year 409 the Bishop of Ptolemais died and the 
see became vacant. The election rested with the people, 
the consecration of their choice with Theophilus, the 
patriarch of Alexandria. The office of Bishop involved a 
variety of duties — it was in fact a civil as well as a religious 
function — and the head of the church might be called upon 
to defend the material interests of his flock no less naturally 
than to promote their spiritual welfare.* It was not strange 
then that a feeling of gratitude and respect urged the 
people whom he had championed so unselfishly to choose 
Synesius as their pastor 

We have touched already on the vexed question of the ^^'^ ^' 
date of his conversion, but whenever it may have taken ihis timi 
place, it must clearly have preceded his election, though 
there are indications not a few of his imperfect acceptance, 
at that time, of the Christian religion. 

• It muil bt tern cm lie ted in CQiitiection wiih Synesius' appointment, that 
■be people tequited a man of some woildly abilily. It was a neceisity in those 
troubled times that the head oX the Church should be ready for every 
emergency, to excommunicate a tyrannical governor, or to h«ad a sally against 
a btrbtriao nid. 

The case of Siderius, Bishop of Falaebisca, is singularly in point. The 
Metropolitan of the district, Orion, was old and feeble, and the inhabitants of 
Palsebisca, without waiting for his death, elected Siderius who was young and 
upaUe, had se«n active service In the amiy of Valeus and was a man to 
trouble his enemies and be of use to his friends. His election was wholly 
ill^al, but was sanctioned by Athanasius — and Synesius though deprecating 
ttie degradation of the spiritual office confesKs that in such cases " Hviiyici) r^ 
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Evagrius tells us that he was not baptized.* This seems 
incredible. An unbaptized person was obviously debarred 
from holding the lowest office in the Church, and Synesius, 
as we have already remarked,f would certainly not have 
omitted so important an objection in his letter to Evoptius. 
The same writer adds some remarks on his imperfect 
acquiescence in the doctrines of Christianity ; but this is 
best brought out by an abstract of the letter addressed 
by him to his brother, which, as intended for the perusal 
of Theophilus and his friends in general, is worded in the 
most explicit language. 
^P-ioS» Synesius expresses his gratitude to the people of 

Ptolemais because they deem him worthy of so high an 
honour. He fears however lest he win man's favour at the 
cost of sinning against God. 

His anxiety gives him no peace : his nights are sleep- 
less. The burden of philosophy which he has borne so far 
was comparatively a light responsibility. But his success 
in that sphere has led men to over-estimate his character, 
and if he submits to the new charge he will run a risk of 
losing his reputation in two ways, by falling away from the 
old and failing to attain to the worthiness of the new. 
There are three main disqualifications : (i.) his religion 
was silent and solitary, an unparticipated joy. (ii.) His 
love of sport. Whenever he rises from his books, he is 
always ready for recreation of any kind, (iii.) His aversion 
by nature and habit to Political cares and business generally. 

A bishop on the contrary should be : (i.) not a solitary 
worshipper, but one whose religion is visible to the eyes of 
his people; he must be a teacher of the law, and his 
doctrine must accord with it. (ii.) He must be averse to 

* Evagrius (quoted in Migne. Patrol. Graeco-Lat., p. 104, i, 2, Introd. to 
Synesius). I. 15. 

t P- 49- 
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amusement (d/ietXt/cro?). (iii.) He must be ready to take 
part in any practical business that concerns the Church — he 
must do the work of many men. 

The last of the bishop's duties is the great stumbling- 
block to Synesius. He finds the world too strong for the 
spirit — he cannot serve two masters, as he puts it — and the 
city life with its earth-ward tending cares will soon stifle the 
divine spark within him. Moreover, he is not fitted by his 
past life, which has not been free from faults and stains. 
His conscience will weigh him down, and his philosophic 
agnosticism will make him unable to dogmatise, and to give 
answers explicit and positive as a priest should. He refuses 
to give up his wife : "God and the law and the sacred hand 
"of Theophilus gave her to me ; I declare therefore and 
" bear witness to all men that I will not be separated from 
"her, nor associate with her by stealth, like an adulterer. 
"Paul and Dionysius, the elders who are chosen by the 
"people, will tell Theophilus my resolution in this matter. 
" It is a crucial point, and I regard other difficulties as 
"trifling in comparison with it." 

Synesius next touches on the difficulty of uprooting old 
beliefs, especially the doctrines which philosophy has im- 
pressed upon his reason. His old views are directly 
opposed in fact to the popular views on more points than 
one. (i.) He holds the pre-existence of the soul, as against 

I its creation subsequent to the body, (ii.) The world can 
never be destroyed, (iii.) He regards the doctrine of the 
resurrection as a sacred and ineff"able mystery, but he is far 
from agreeing with the popular notions on this subject, 
(iv.) He considers that Reason permits a legitimate use of 
lying in cases where the truth would only mislead. 
If then he can be bishop on these terms — philosophizing 
at home, talking in myths to the people — he might accept 
the post. But if the priest has to be precise and dogmatic, 
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Synesius will have no disguises . he does not mean to 
preach doctrines in which he cannot believe, " What have 
" philosophy," he asks, " and the people in common ? " 1 he 
divine truth must be unspeakable ; and as for dogmatism, 
the philosopher neither convicts nor is convicted — but his 
tongue will not contradict the feeling of his heart. 

It will be a wrench in other ways. He cannot bear the 
thought of seeing his dogs idle, and his bow worm-eaten. 
Still he will endure whatever God commands ; and if, after 
all he has said, Theophilus appoints him, then he accepts 
office as a Divine charge. For had the Emperor ordered it, 
he would have obeyed or met the penalty : to God surely a 
willing obedience is due. 

The theological aspect of Synesius' reservations will be 
discussed elsewhere ; but it is worth while to lay stress 
upon the conditions under which he submits to his election 
inasmuch as Druon has thought fit to dispute at some 
length the assumption that he "kept his wife and his 
"opinions."* 

Anyone who reads the well-weighed words of Synesius 
himself cannot fail to be convinced that Druon is mistaken 
here. There was no compulsion brought to bear upon him ;t 
he took his own line from the first and boldly stated his 
own terms. It is incredible that he should have drawn back 
and relinquished the advantages his frankness deserved. 
Besides, on the question of retaining his wife, there need 
have been no insurmountable difficulty — the Eastern 



' Druon ficudes sur la vie et les ceiivtes de Synese. — pp, 4I-43. 

t See, however, Tillemoni. Vol. sii., p. sig.^II y a quelque apparence 
qu'on avail dejn ohlenu un ordre de I'Empereur (Theod, I!.) et du Gonvenieur 
de I'^gypte pour I'y conlraindrc. Et ccux qui estoicnt comme lui du corps de 
ville, n'en pouvaient etre tirei que par un ordre de I'Empereur. But the 
passage at the close of Ep. 105 is surely metaphorical, only a supposition of 
wh»t might have happened. XoyiCo/ini yip on ffauikt'^t Sv iviTiifavTOt . . . 
liaiv ay iSuita pi) iriradfUi'OC, 
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Church was always more liberal in this respect, and though 
towards the end of the fourth century the principle of 
celibacy was becoming general, rigid enactments on the 
subject were mainly confined to the west, and the evidence 
of Socrates who wrote about 439 A.D. declares the enforced 
celibacy of the higher clergy to be contrary to the custom 
of the Eastern Church.* 

He says (Bk. v., c. 22, p. 241) that in the East though 
theoretically abstinence was usual, there was no legal 
compulsion in the matter — and he adds, "many Bishops 
"during their period of office have had children born to 
"them in lawful wedlock." 

On the other hand, how are we to explain the conduct of Theconduct 
Theophilus, which was so strange a contrast to his treatment ihecrfea' ''^' 
of Chrysostom and the Origenists? How came he to "'^'^°"°*'"2'' 
consecrate as bishop a man who was certainly as much an 
Origenist as the Long Brothers, and whose appointment 
would be likely to raise a storm among the Anthropo- 
morphic party ?t To expect that God would work complete 
conversion in Synesius' heart after his consecration, was a 
possible idea for the clergy and people of Ptolemais, but 
not for the worldly Theophilus ; and even if it were so, 
what right had he to baptise, much less make a bishop of a 
man whose faith was more than wavering? There are four 
possible reasons : — (i.) The urgent request of the whole 

• Vide Kraus. Tiib. Quart., vol. 47, p. 561. 
Clausen and Herde (Tiib. Quart., 1852, p. 14?), both bear out this view, 
WasdenPunkiscinerEhcaiilflngl, so isl lu bedeiikcii, da^s er der Griechischen 
Kirche angehiirte, und dast in dieser die Priestei die vor ihrer Weihe 
«[>gegangene Ehe [ortseusa diirfen. 

Cf. Can. to. Synod of .\ncyra, A.D. 314. Mansi, ii., p. 51E.— Ii allows^ 
deacons lo siipulale for a wedded life at the lime of ordination ; but after 
onlinalion, celibacy musl be observed unleu a condiliun lo the contrary bos 
becti made. 

t That Theophilus was fully neqiiafnled wilb Synesius' views ii evident from 
Ep. 105. 150 B, and 149 A. 
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body of the Church at Ptolemais : Theophilus would gain 
popularity by consenting, (ii.) Possibly an order from the 
Court.* (ill.) Synesius was personally acceptable to 
Theophilus, and not likely to thwart his ambition, (iv.) His 
ability and the good work he was likely to do as a bishop 
would reflect credit on Theophilus. 

But there is a fifth reason adduced by Kraus ( Tilb, Quart.y 
Vol. 47, p. 559) which is plausible and quite in keeping 
with what we know of Theophilus. It has already been 
noted what a field was offered by the Church for the 
ambition of Patrician families ; and this was especially the 
case in the provinces where the power of the Church was 
not overawed by the proximity of the Court. Theophilus 
was notoriously ambitious and unscrupulous. He probably 
secured the primacy for his nephew, Cyril, after him, and 
would have liked to make the office a family appointment. 
To this end he was bound to be on good terms with the 
Court, and from this point of view it was clearly to his 
interest to win over a man of such birth and position as 
Synesius, with his wide circle of influential friends at 
Alexandria, and at Constantinople. This is why Theophilus 
first gave him a wife — probably from some friendly or 
allied family — and secondly appointed him without scruple 
bishop of Ptolemais. It does not seem beyond the bounds 
of probability that he caused rumours of Synesius' sub- 
sequent and full acceptance of Christian doctrine to be 
spread in Alexandria, with a view to checking the indig^na- 
tion of the orthodox ; nor is it unlikely that these rumours 
may have given rise to the narratives of Evagrius and 
Photius. 

Synesius struggled hard to escape the office, but the 
iuctance. entreaties of his people were irresistible : even the priests 

♦ Tillemont, p. 519, referred to in note t> Jpage 60. 
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pressed him to comply. And he overheard some old men, 
he tells us,* trying to remove his scruples by urging that 
" the demons had striven with God for him, and that by em- 
" bracing the better cause he would vex them; nay, even 
"though they assailed him, a philosopher consecrated to 
" God had nothing to fear." 

In the same letter he describes the mental struggle, the 
doubts and difficulties with which he had to strive so 
sorely that he even prayed for death rather than to be 
bishop, and thought at times of quitting his country for 
ever, to escape so heavy a responsibility.t Theophilus 
allowed him seven months to consider the question. This 
was against rules, it is true, but the whole election was 
abnormal, and an extension of time is trivial beside the fact 
that Synesius was raised at a bound to high office in the 
Church without having served in any of the subordinate 
functions. 

At last he yielded, not to human influence, as he 
reverently confesses, but to a feeling that it was the will of 
God, with whom all things are possible. Even after his 
consecration, however, he shrank for a time from entering 
upon his duties, and writes to the clergy of his diocese, 
begging them to offer prayers for him and for his people, 
and concluding with the words : "If God does not desert me, 
" I shall believe that my sacred office involved no fall from 
"philosophy, but an ascent to higher truth."J In another 
letter he urges his unfitness for the charge, and pleads to 



* Ep. 57- 

t Ep, 9^. It is worth noting that this melancholy letter is written nl the 
end of the seven monllij' del i lie tat ion— uj I'/Mo/ioi' fljij piiva ylviiuyti; ir 
ry itinif, 

; Ep. 1 1. Clausen np Knui. p. 550, auggesia : Eine innere Slimme mochte 
ihm die»e Annahme als eine Pflichl auferlegen Ttir den Fall, dew der lUfHor 
rijt i^iiporovinc das Volum des Volks bestaligte. 
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Ignorance of the scriptures.* But once Synesius had set his 
hand to the plough there was no turning back, and it is 
difficult to know whether to admire more the unselfishness 
with which he gave up all that was most dear to him, or the 
patience and determination with which, in spite of regrets, 
he entered on the difficult task which lay before him. There 
was soon need for the exercise of all these qualities. 
Andronicus, Just about the time when Synesius became Bishop of 

of Pentapolis. Ptolemais, Gennadius the Syrian had laid down his office 
as Governor of Pentapolis, in which post he had acquitted 
himself honourably, and was succeeded by Andronicus the 
son of a poor fisherman of Berenice, one of the five towns in 
the province he was to rule. His appointment was wholly 
illegal, inasmuch as no native was eligible for the office of 
Governor in his own province.f but the corrupt court at 
Constantinople was amenable to bribes, and Andronicus 
attained his position by intrigue and systematic bribery.J 
He lost no time in showing his true colours. 

It seemed as if the evil days of the republic had come 
back for the hapless provinces — with this difference, that 
Verres even, in this later age, would have found himself 
surpassed in cold-blooded cruelty. 

* Ep. 13. This letter was sent with the paschal charge of Theophilus to his 
bishops, and Synesius urges Peter the Presbyter, who seems to have been in 
charge till his arrival, to pay special attention to the messenger who has braved 
the dangers of the journey, and passed through the midst of hostile tribes with 
his annual message. 

t Gibbon. Vol. ii.. c. 17, p. 31. Ep. 73, 221 B. — Synesius paints in vigorous 
language the evils of a native Governor. ** Send out to us," he says to Troilus, 
** men legally qualified to be our rulers, who know no one and are known of 
^' none ; who judge by common sense and not from individual whims. At 
" present the state of affairs is this : a man who was originally a thorn in the side 
'' of the state sails back to be its tyrant, and carries on his political feuds from 
" the judgment seat. I say nothing of all the other evils that spring up in the 
" train of this one, A banquet is fruitful in false charges ; and to gratify a 
" woman's caprice citizens are ruined." 

t Ep. 58. Ti^p dpxn^ » . • d)i/i](TanEvov. 
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It would be tedious to describe at length the outrages ot 
this monster who showed an ingenuity in devising instru- 
ments of torture* that was worthy of a better cause. His 
agents were as ruthless as himself. Zenas, Julius, and above 
all Thoas, are mentioned as especial objects of detestation: 
they wrung fresh taxes from the impoverished people and 
executed with a refinement of cruelty the brutal orders of 
their master. 

An instance will sufKce: — Thoas had lately returned 
from Constantinople with the news of the illness of 
Anthemius, the Guardian of Theodosius 11. He shame- 
lessly alleged that Anthemius had been warned in a 
dream, that his recovery could only be ensured by the death 
of Maximinus and Clinias, two prominent citizens of 
Ptolemais who had unluckily incurred the hatred 
of the governor. They were actually arrested, beaten 
within an inch of their lives, and only spared by those 
demons for fresh tortures. t 

The city was liice a town taken by assault and given 
over to plunder. On every side, Synesius says, was wailing 
and lamentation.;]; All the plagues of past years seemed as 
nothing to this^ocusts, earthquakes, barbarian inroads, 
famine, all had done their worst to the unhappy country, 
but their worst was light compared to the frightful 
oppressions and cruelties of this inhuman governor.|| The 
laws were powerlcss^there was no one to enforce them — 
and the helpless citizens looked to their new bishop as a 
last resource.^ They were not disappointed. 



• Ep. 79, and Ep. 58. 

t Ep. 79., 226., D. 

t Ep. 57- 

II Ep. 7J. Synesius nlludes 1' 

1 Ep, 57, Ipi^oi iirrivru-i' i 
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Synesius was not a man of strife, he was passionately 
fond of peace and retirement, and yet some strange irony of 
fate seemed ever to plunge him into the midst of unsought 
conflicts. He had done Andronicus service at Alexandria 
— had saved him in fact from imprisonment on two 
occasions.* Gratitude for this might have been expected 
from any other man, and the remonstrances of Synesius 
should have come with double weight from a benefactor, 
but Andronicus treated them with scorn. His insolence 
was directed even against the Church : he violated the right 
of sanctuary, and nailed his edict, threatening the most 
cruel punishments to any priest who should harbour 
fugitives, on the very doors of the sacred building.f 

A citizen of some position was about to marry, 
Andronicus forbade him, ordered his arrest, and had him 
tortured in the mid-day heat, under a burning sun. 
Synesius hurried to the spot, and, finding protest unavailing, 
could only try to console the wretched victim by his 
sympathy and presence. Andronicus in the meanwhile 
gave vent to the most terrible blasphemies. " In vain," he 
cried, " does he base his hopes on the church. My enemies 
" shall not escape me, though they cling to the very feet of 
" Christ himself." 

Synesius' heart must have bled for his people. He had, 
moreover, sorrows of his own to contend with ; one of his 
sons had just died, and the burden of such accumulated 
calamities must have been well-nigh intolerable. The 
thought of ending his troubles by death seems even to 
have crossed his mind.J The last resource of prayer failed 
him,|| and he was overcome with a sense of his own power- 

* Ep. 79, 226 D. 
t £p. 58, 201-2. 

X Epp. 57 and 79, 226 D. 

II ^PP* 57) 19^) '97* ^^ irp&Tov 6ida fidrtiv iifid/uvoQ. 
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lessness. But there was a limit to forbearance : the measure 
was full to the brim. A letter to Troilus, whose influence 
with Anthemius was great, ended in no practical result* 
Anthemius was probably too much exercised about the 
movements of Alaric to interfere; and as Alexandria seems 
to have been in imminent danger from the barbarians soon 
after these events, little help was to be expected from that 
quarter.f Prompt, drastic action was imperative, and 
Synesius roused himself for a great effort. 

He convened a synod of the clergy, J probably from the The Synod d 
whole district of the Pentapolis and there formulated the 
solemn sentence of excommunication which was to be 
launched against Andronicus, Thoas and their followers, if 
they still persisted in their course of outrage. The speech, 
for the 57th letter was nothing else, in which he makes a 
solemn indictment of Andronicus, and enters into a full 
account of his personal feelings, was probably delivered 
before the assembled people. He cannot perform the 
duties of a bishop as his people wish, the distraction of 
temporal cares is too much for him ; he calls on them to 
relieve him by appointing a successor, or at least a colleague 
in his responsibitity.il They cried out against the proposal, 
and he caused the sentence of excommunication to be read- 
It was to be sent as a circular letter to the Christian 
churches throughout the world. 

"The church of Ptolemais, to all the sister churches The « 
"throughout the world, addresses the following warning. ^ 
" Let no temple be open to Andronicus and his followers, to 
"Thoas and his followers. Let every house of worship. 



• Ep. 73. 

t TiUemoat, Vol. 11, p, 55r. Ctitastuu, p. 300 B. 
X Mansi. Coocilin., iv., p, 2, loves it a question whelher (his 
biihopi or pcesbyters. 
y Ep. 57, 100. 
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every sacred precinct, be closed to them. The Devil has 
no part in Paradise ; if he enters by stealth he is expelled. 
Wherefore to all citizens and to magistrates I make this 
proclamation, that they go not under the same roof, or sit 
at the same table with these men. And above all to priests 
that they salute them not in their life-time nor grant them 
in death the rites of burial. But should anyone despise our 
church, for that our city is of small account, and shall 
receive these men whom it has excommunicated, thinking 
that they need not obey her because she is poor, then, let 
him know that he is dividing the church which Christ 
willed should be one ; and whatever he be, Levite or 
presbyter or bishop, he shall be held by us as in the case of 
Andronicus, and we will refuse him the hand of greeting, 
nor eat at the same table with him. Finally we shall do 
anything rather than grant a share in the sacred mysteries 
to those who choose the part of Andronicus and of Thoas."* 
Andronicus was thoroughly frightened at the thunders 
of the Church : he was down on his knees at once, 
promising repentance, and imploring forgiveness. But 
Synesius wisely mistrusted too prompt a submission, and, 
against the advice of his clergy, wished to enforce the 
decree by publishing it throughout the Churches. It was 
hard, however, for a new bishop, especially in Synesius' 
position, to run counter to the opinion of men who had 
grown old in the service of Christ ; and sorely against his 
will he granted a delay to the offender, which was to last as 
long as he remained really penitent.f The consequence 
was what might have been expected. Before long 
Andronicus added fresh crimes to his charge and murdered 
a citizen under the most aggravated circumstanccs.J The 

• Ep. 58. 203, A-B. 
t Ep. 73,218 C-D. 
I Ep. 72, 219 <-•- 
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circular letter was promptly despatched to the various 
dioceses, and Andronicus met the ruin he deserved. 

Even now the generous nobility of Synesius' character 
shone out brighter than ever. He shielded the wretched 
man from his enemies, and even pleaded his cause with 
Theophilus. The last words of his appeal are to the effect 
that if Theophilus protected him, it would be a proof to the 
wretched Andronicus that God had not entirely deserted 
him.* Perhaps he remembered the great scene in the 
Cathedral at Constantinople, when Chrysostom asserted the 
rights of sanctuary for the infamous Eutropius, and saved 
his life, for a time at any rate, from the fury of his enemies. 

There is something very striking in this illustration of Theuowerof 
1 r 1 ,-1 1 ' . . - - I 1 » 'lit Church 

the power of the Church outside the spiritual sphere. It iiiustnted b 

shews clearly what a security against tyranny and oppres-' '* 
sion a .strong bishop might become, and proves even at this 
period the terrors of excommunication. The bishop was in 
fact a magistrate more than a preacher in these days. His 
office was a necessity of the troubled times in which men 
lived, and a safeguard of society. In fact, the line between 
civil and spiritual authority was not yet drawn, and though 
Synesius expresses his dislike of interference in the affairs of 
the world, we must remember that he is speaking from the 
point of view of a philosopher rather than that of a church- 
man.t and that his conduct towards Andronicus as it met 
the approval, so establishes the custom of tlie Church in 
that age^ 

Such was the episode of Andronicus — the most important 

event in the brief church life of Synesius. But it shows us 

only one, and that the sterner side of his character. He 

was by nature gentle and indulgent, yet without being 

• lip, 89, 330, 

t Kp. 57- 

ICf, Null- • un page 57. 
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Synesius* 
relations as 
bishop to 
Theophilus. 



The case of 
Alexander. 



weakly complaisant His humility is evidenced by the 
deference he habitually showed toward his suffragan 
bishops : * his faithfulness and devotion to his friends, by 
the numerous letters addressed to them. But especially to 
be noted are the letters to Theophilus, which breathe the 
truest loyalty to his superior, maintaining at the same time 
an independent frankness which does honour to their 
intimacy.f It is in one of these that he puts before 
Theophilus the case of Alexander,{ a native of Cyrene, 
who while still a youth had adopted the monastic life and 
filled the offices of deacon and priest in the church. 
Circumstances having brought him to Constantinople, he 
met Chrysostom there, and received at his hands consecra- 
tion as Bishop of Basinopolis in Bithynia. This was before 
the great quarrel in the Eastern Church which ended in the 
exile of Chrysostom and the persecution of his followers. 
Alexander however remained faithful and without setting 
out to his see in Bithynia remained in Cyrene. Synesius' 
difficulty is how to treat him. Three years had passed 
since the amnesty by which the nominees of Chrysostom 
were released from disabilities, still Alexander lingered in 
his native town. The orthodox elders avoid him, and 
Synesius, though personally his friend, ignores him officially 
and does not admit him to the rights of a churchman. Is 
he a bishop or not? Theophilus' answer has not been 
preserved, but Synesius' allusion to Chrysostom in the 
letter is much to his credit, and makes us think better of the 
man to whom he is writing. 

In this same case of Alexander was involved the wider 
question of the " vacantivil^ roving church dignitaries who 
wished to have the honours of office without the burdens, 

* Ep. 66. 

fEp. 66 and 67, and 9. 
:;: Ep. 66. 
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and hung about any diocese wherever they saw a prospect 
of advantage. The council of Antioch in 341, ordained in 
its i/tii canon that such men should be deprived even of 
communion, to compel them to return to their own 
churches.* 

It is unfortunate, that with the exception of the 
homilies and a few short hymns, we have practically no 
serious theological work from Synesius' hand. The cares 
of the church, the troubles of his country weighed too 
heavily upon him. But we know that he did take some 
interest in the controversies of the age and that the heretics Treatment o 
of his diocese were mistaken if they expected from him the ThrEutw- 
indifference of a philosopher. mians. 

There are still extant three letters written to him from 
Isidore, of Pelusium,t who, strangely enough, was one of the 
many victims of the jealousy and intrigues of Theophilus. 
They show that Synesius had applied to him for information 
on Che doctrines of Nicaea; and the instruction of Isidore, 
coupled with the advice to arm against the enemies of God, 
resulted in a crusade against the EunomiansiJ — a sect who 
were trying to proselytize in the Pentapolis, and against 
whom, as children of the devil, he charges his clergy in no 
measured terms. They are to be persecuted, that is driven 
from the diocese, but without injury to property or person ; 
and the moderate nature of the measures proves con- 
clusively that Synesius was simply acting with a view to 
Church discipline. 



" Tillen 
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But Synesius had other cares to distract him. Hardly 

was the country freed from the scourge of Adronicus when, 

towards the end of the same year, 410, the barbarians 

reappeared in more formidable force than usual. He had 

just lost one of his sons, and in the midst of his grief 

received a request from Theophilus to adjust an affair in his 

diocese that called for his personal attention and presence. 

Synesius^ as metropolitan bishop, was to re-establish a see 

« See of at Palaebisca, a small town which had once had a bishop* 

of its own, but had latterly fallen, with the approval of 

Theophilus, under the authority of the Church at Erythra, 

where the popular bishop, Paul, had won the hearts of all 

his flock. Synesius convened the citizens, and informed 

them of the will of Theophilus ; but with one consent they 

implored him not to compel them to give up their beloved 

Paul. It was in vain that Synesius tried to assert his 

authority : his voice was drowned with the cries and tears of 

the crowd. The assembly was adjourned, but only to 

result in a repetition of the same scene. Synesius in the 

end was obliged to yield to their prayers, and he writes to 

Theophilus on the failure of his mission.t As there is no 

further allusion to the matter in his letters, we may assume 

that the people had their way. 

B dispute Synesius was at a loss to understand the secret of Paul's 

IDioscorus. influence over the people. The dispute, however, in which 

he was involved a few days after must have opened 

Synesius' eyes as to his real character. An ancient fort 

stood on the confines of the dioceses of Erythra and 

Dardanis.J Dioscorus, the bishop of the latter diocese, was 

in possession, Paul demanded it of him, and upon his 

♦ Vide note on p. 57. Migne, Vol. 78. 

t Ep. 67. 

t In those troubled times, a strong position of any kind was invaluable. 
rravrui uKtop toIs KiKTr^kvoiQ. 
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refusal secretly established an altar in the building, and 
consecrated it as a place of worship. The other bishop, 
white disapproving of Paul's conduct, shrank from the idea 
of profanation in securing the rights of Dioscorus. But 
Synesius had no such scruples. His language is singularly 
firm and enlightened : " It has always been my wish to 
" distinguish between superstition and piety ; superstition 
"is a vice that shields itself under the mask of virtue, nor 
"can philosophy see in it anything but a form of irreligion- 
"In my eyes there is nothing holy and sacred but what is 
"lawful and just. I have no fears about this so-called 
"consecration. No, true Christianity does not admit that 
"ceremonies and chants have the power in themselves to 
"draw down the Divine presence. God only descends into 
"souls free from passion and wholly submissive to His will. 
" How then can the Holy Spirit enter into a heart in which 
" anger and blind obstinacy are the motives of action, when 
"such passions banish it from the soul where it already 
" dwells ? "* 

The dispute, however, ended amicably. Paul bought 
the building from his rival, and both vied with one another 
in generosity. 

To the same occasion belongs another incident which 
shows us Synesius in a sterner mood. Two priests, Jason 
and Lamponian, had come to biowa, and caused great 
?icandal.+ The latter confessed his fault with tears, and his 
people begged that he might be forgiven. But Synesius 
was inexorable ; he prohibited him from communion, and 
referred his case to Theophilus in whose hands he wished 
remission of the penalty to rest. Only, in case Lamponian 
should be on the point to die, any priest might administer 
the sacrament to him without hesitation. After giving a 

* tp 67, pp. aia. aij, 
t [Cp,67, 21SA. 
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full account of these matters to Theophilus, Synesius enters 
a complaint against the clergy of his diocese for mutual 
accusation with a view to the favour of the civil powers. 
He speaks of his own attempt to bring them by reproof 
and censure to a better mind ; but he begs Theophilus to 
strengthen his hands by a letter in the nature of a charge, 
condemning such conduct in general terms and thus 
enabling him to take active measures against the offenders. 
He finishes this long letter, by asking the prayers of 
Theophilus and lamenting the difficulties of his new 
position.* 
Tie Synesius returned to Ptolemais, and found the bar- 

tnysius. barians still encroaching. Fortunately a young commander, 
Anysius, had been sent out at the close of 4io,t and by his 
courage and skill the danger was warded off for a time. 
Anysius kept his troops well in hand by strict discipline, and, 
dispensing with the Thracians and Marcommani, retained 
only a chosen band of forty Unnigards whose courage he 
had proved.J With this small force he worked wonders, 
and his success is almost incredible. If he had only had 
two hundred men like these, Synesius says, he might have 
carried the war into the enemy's country and conquered 
them decisively.|| 

Synesius delivered a public eulogy on his services and 
resolved to send a deputation to the Emperor begging that 
Anysius might be left to them, and asking for a reinforce- 
ment of i6o Unnigards. But Anysius was recalled, and 
though the petition was urged and Anysius commissioned 
[is recall. to plead with the Emperor himself (Anthemius, in other 

*Ep. 67. 
t Ep. 57. 193 B. 

t Ep. 78. 223 C. ovroi Sk Us rfiti xai rpiq frpbQ Avipag virkp xtX.iot;c rbv 
&pi9fiov fJiovoi TtTTOp&KOvra, furd rbv Otov Kai rov trrparfiyov waptra^avro. 

II Elog. Anysii, 304 D. 
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words) — it fell through ; and his successor Innocent, an 
old man and an invalid,* soon undid all the advantages 
Anysius had gained. 

The last glimpse of hope seemed to have died away for 
the unhappy country, and the clouds closed in on every 
side. The Ausurians returned with fresh forces : the whole 
country was devastated, the people reduced to slavery, the 
churches desecrated or burned. Ptolemais was besieged — S^^* *^^. 

^ Ptolemais. 

at one time Egypt itself seemed in danger.f 

In the hour of his country's distress, Synesius was once 
more overwhelmed with a domestic calamity.! His second l>eath of his 

•^ ^ second son— 

son died, and he writes a despairing letter on the ruin of all the Catastasi 
his hopes. To this period belongs the CatastasiSy a speech 
in which he deplores the disasters of the province, and 
gives vent to such gloomy forebodings that Tillemont|| is 
justified in supposing that it was never delivered. It is one 
long wail from beginning to end ; and there is something 
unmanly about his despair which even suggests to him the 
thought of flight to some distant island, where he will dwell 
a stranger and a wanderer, far from the reach of the 
Ausurians. Such language could only have dispirited the 
people whom it was his duty to exhort and strengthen; 
and Tillemont's theory is not only the most charitable, but 
also the most rational, when we see that Synesius' acts were 
nobler than his words, and that he was still as ready as 
ever to do his duty. So far, in fact, from confining himself 
to idle complaints, he was simply indefatigable throughout 
the siege, taking his stand on the battlements and watching 
through the night : inspiring everywhere, by his presence 

* Catastasis. 307 A. ri ydp &v rig airidirairo rbv avainov 1} koli yijpag 
paOii, kAi voffov Karajiokri iroKvxpoviog ; 
t Catast., p. 300 B. 
t Ep. 88. 
Tillemont, XII., p. 551. 
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and example, the sinking courage of his countrymen.* 
The town was saved for a time, and the Ausurians were 
driven back. Marcellinus conquered them more or less 
decisively in the following year, 413, and they withdrew, 
leaving, however, only ruins behind them, and a country 
hopelessly impoverished.f The Pentapolis never recovered 
to any extent from this last invasion, and the blessings of 
peace seemed to have come too late for the unhappy 
The last of his people. To Synesius, at any rate, the relief was out- 
children dies, weighed by a fresh disasterj— the last of his children died. 

There is something very pathetic in the closing year of 
Synesius his life. He was worn out by anxiety and distress. All that 

#• II ail 

* • he loved best was taken from him. The very people he 

had served so well, were well nigh as down cast as himself. 
By a strange coincidence, what seems to be his last letter 
was addressed to Hypatia. It was written on the sick bed 
from which, in all probability, he never rose.|| 
Letter to " I have dictated this letter lying on my couch. May it 

" find you well, my mother, sister, teacher ; you who in all 

"these relations have done good to me My physical 

" weakness springs from mental prostration. The recoUec- 
•*tion of my lost children is wearing me slowly away. 
" Synesius should have lived only so long as he could 

" escape the evils of life Would that I might either cease 

" to live, or else forget the tombs of my children." 
Plan of found- One Other letter written at this sad time is of peculiar 
i^a "*onas- jj^^^j.^^^^ From it we learn that Synesius intended to 

found a monastery, an aa-KryrripLoVy and it is not unlikely that 
in his troubles, half wearied as he was of life, he wished for 

* Catast., p. 302, B.C. 

t Ep. 62. 

X Ep. 70. 

II Ep. 16. Cf. Ep. 80. 

§Ep. 126. 
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complete retirement and contemplated spending his 
declining days there. 

There is not however the shadow of a tradition that 
would justify the theory that he did so retire. After the 
year 413 there is a blank in his history, and the absence of 
letters or writings of any sort after that date points to 
his death about this time. 

In 413 then, or 414, Synesius passed away — to join his Synesiua 
children as he had prayed to do. Still in the prime of life, ^'3-i4' 
with a great career possibly of usefulness before him, he might 
have left us writings whose fame would have enrolled him 
among the greater Fathers of the Church. Dis aliter visum. 

We can only count him happy in that he did not live to 
see his friend and teacher torn to pieces by a mob of 
fanatics in the name of the religion in whose service he 
had died.* 

* Hypatia was murdered in 415. It is inciedible thu if S^esius had 
survived lK\% date tie should have left no mention of her awful fate in his 
writings. 
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A Legend of Synesius. — Two centuries later, Moschus, in a work 
entitled Tht Spiriluat Afcadmu, narrates the following legend of S^esius, which 
Tillemont somewhat nuiirely refers to as " I'un dea plus riches omemens de la 
tradition de I'figlise Bur le Bujel de I'aumosne," It may not unfitly find a place 
at the end of Synesius' life, as the sole traditionary record of a later age. A 
pagan philosopher, Evagrius, who (like Synesius himself) refused to lielieve in 
the end of the world, or a corporeal resurrection, was at length converted by 
our bishop. He was still, however, troubled by grave doubts as to the future 
stale and the recompense which Christ had promised — an hundred-fold to all 
who shewed mercy lo the poor in this life At Inst he put into Synesius' hands 
300 pieces of gold for the poor, exacting from him a written promise that 
Christ would reward him in the world lo come. Soon after, the philosopher 
died, and on his death-bed charged his children lo bury him with the document 
clasped in his hands. Three days after the burial, he appeared to Syneslui in 
a dream bd<I bade him come and take from his hnnds the deed, for the debt had 
been paid in full. The tomb was opened, and the paper found in the dead 
man's hand, only with a written acknowledgmeni freshly added by Evagrius 
himself, acknowledging the receipt of his due, and relinquishing all claims 
against Synesius. This business-like document wns preserved, adds the writer, 
among the treasures of the Church at (Cyrene i*) Ptolemais, 
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The difficulty of dealing with Synesius as a philosopher 
appears at first sight less formidable than is really the case. 
As a matter of fact, his contribution to thought is small ; only 
two of his writings are professedly philosophical, and their 
scope is narrow and their treatment popular. Add to these 
the scattered allusions in his letters and rhetorical works, 
the mystic rhapsodies of the Earlier Hymns, and we have 
mentioned all that is left of the philosophy of Synesius. 

A system it is not, and it would be absurd to e.xpect a 
system from a man who not only died, as far as we can tell, 
in the prime of life, but the best of whose years were spent 
in restless strife and wearing cares, and wliose tastes leaned 
rather to the trifling pursuits of an amateur, than to the 
sterner studies of a true philosopher. 

So far the task would seem a light one ; but as all 
thought is the outgrowth of previous ages and needs their 
study for its apprehension ; so Synesius is linked to the 
past and to his contemporaries on eveiy side, and if we 
are to understand his views, we must first try, however 
inadequately, to realise theirs. 

Zeller* has well expressed the key-note of the last Characteruiics 
centuries of the ancient world. It was a time when the^f [,is L^"^ 
universal feeling of alienation from God and the yearning 
after a higher revelation came naturally upon men who had 
lost faith in the old creeds and had not yet found harmony 
with the new. 




* Zeller. Die Philosophic der Griechen, II[., z, pp. 369, IT. 
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The Materialistic moral systems of Zeno and Epicurus 
had failed to satisfy the cravings even of the cultured few. 
A return to metaphysics was inevitable. Scepticism had 
done its work, and by suggesting that truth which could 
not be attained in the form of intellectual knowledge might 
be discovered by some other means, such as religious 
tradition or even direct revelation, prepared the way for 
Neo-Platonism. 

It was an eclectic age. "Just as the Empire was a 
"congeries of nations artificially held together round the 
" will of an irresponsible prince, so Neo-Platonism united 
"all elements of existing philosophical schools into one 
"comprehensive system with a Being lying beyond it, 
"and soaring above every notion that experience and 
" conception can supply, causing all things, but subject to 
"no causality."* 

The writings of Plato were regarded, so to speak, as the 
Bible of the Neo-Platonic school, a kind of revealed record ; 
and originality of thought was thus stifled at the outset by 
the growing tendency to dogmatism. The idea of truth as 
the goal of philosophy was being resigned for the truth to 
be found only in an emotional apprehension of the divine. 

On the other hand there was fortunately a principle of 
growth in the diversity of nationality, and so of thought, 
which made Alexandria the Athens of its age. The East 
once more asserted its influence over the West and "as 
" Byzantine Imperialism combined Oriental despotism with 
" the Roman idea of the state, so Neo-Platonism filled out 
"with Oriental Mysticism the scientific forms of Greek 
" philosophy."^ 

The Oriental tendency may be traced most clearly in 
the conception of God as the transcendent rather than the 

* Zeller. 
t Ibid. 
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immanent cause of the world, and in the notion of asceticism 
as the essential form of morality. As contrasted with 
the philosophy of Plato there is a deeper difference still. 
The investigation of nature and of man was now secondary 
to the enquiry into the relations of man to God, and his 
possible union with Him. 

Briefly to sum up the main doctrines common to the 
various schools of the age we may again quote from Zeller. 

" The dualistic opposition of the divine and earthly. An 
"abstract conception of God, excluding all knowledge of 
"the divine nature. Contempt for the world of sense, on 
" the ground of the Platonic doctrine of matter and of the 
"descent of the soul into the body from a superior world. 
"The theory of intermediate potencies or beings through 
"whom God acts upon the world of phenomena. The need 
"of ascetic self-emancipation from the bondage of sense: 
"and faith in a higher revelation to man when in a state 
"called enthusiasm." 

All these doctrines will be found in Synesius, and they 
will be best discussed by the help of illustration from his 
writings and comparison with the treatment of the same 
ideas by the writers to whose influence he owed so much. 

To begin then with the more abstract notions, the Metaphytio 
metaphysics of his creed, as expounded, mainly in the " 
earlier hymns. 

The Supreme Being, the One of Piotinus, is transcendent 
and alone existent, if indeed existence can be predicated 
of what is hreiceiva riji ovaicK." It is above and beyond 
Gods and mind ;-f it cannot therefore be comprehended, 
much less defined. 

It is true that in our endeavours to grasp the idea of 
God we give him names and ascrilje qualities to him, but 

• rioiinus, Enn. I., 7-1. 
t II. III., 164. 
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they are wholly inadequate, and only serve as makeshifts 
relatively to ourselves.* 

God is the unknowable, the unspeakable ;t and our 
wisest attitude towards such a mystery is the silence of 
humility.^ At the most, we can only say what God is not, 
and Theology so far is negative. It may seem superfluous 
to add that ** the Supreme " is without feeling|| and dwells 
girt with the mysterious awe of an eternal silence.§ Such 
is " the father and ruler of all things, unbegotten, who sits 
" on the heights of heaven, rejoicing in imperishable glory, 
" God immovable, the Blessed unity of unities, the first 
" monad of monads." 

Such at least is the metaphysical notion of the Neo- 
Platonic Unity when logically applied : but in practise the 
theory led to inevitable contradictions. This supreme 
ynity is the first cause of all things ; but it is a necessity of 
its nature that it should not energise. There must then 
be an intermediary, a secondary cause : which, however, 
derives its existence and its power from the One which 
alone is. The chasm between God and the world must be 
bridged over: yet the Neo-Platonists by their assumptions as 
to the Divine Essence made such union logically impossible. 
And so they peopled the space between God and the world 
with intermediate beings, metaphysical entities or demons. 

It is thus we find Plotinus speaking of the One as a/);^, 
then as Swa/^w, or even ivefyyeia — and when Synesius, in his 
hymns, says that the Supreme Being is both one and many, 
one in itself and pervading all things,ir he is clearly leaning 

* De Reino, p. 8. 
t H. IV., 227. 

% H. I., 75. 

II Dion.t p. 45. 

§ H. II., 23. 

^ H. III., 200. tv Ka9' tavTo kui Sia xrai/rwj/. Cf. III., 190. 



towards the more logical idea of Pantheism which was 
Plato's ultimate goal. 

To return to the One. From the excess of its energy, ThePioiinic 
Plotinus says it sends forth an image of itself* just as the 
sun shoots out its rays. 

This image is "Mind," the Spirit of the Universe. It 
is also one, one in itself and one with the supreme unity 
from which it sprang. But while "Mind" is one it is not 
so pure a unit as T6"Ev,f for it contains immanent within 
itself the Ideas, not however as mere thoughts but as 
integral parts of itself They form the KoiTfiov cmjTo?, the 
true world of thought, of which this world is but the 
shadow, i 

Lastly, "Mind" in its turn produces as its image the 
soul,ll xvhich though inferior in rank and character is still 
divine. The soul begets the corporeal, and permeates 
the body it begets, the universe, as fire permeates air- 
In Synesius' own words, the Third God is the world-soul, 
the immediate creator of us men and the universe in 
which we live.§ 

But though soul is here recognised as the immediate 
creator of the universe, the creative act is to be referred 
through "Mind" to the absolute One; and thus Synesius' 
language is not really inconsistent with the language of 
Plotinus when he speaks of "Mind" as the Briniovpyoi 
working through soul,ir and it would be easy to multiply 
passages from the Hymns, in which wisdom or mind is 
clearly recognised as the creator, and soul as the necessary 



• H. I.. 83, .iirWp"£. 

tH, III., 213. Cf IV., 69, 
t Ep. 44, 183. 
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medium of Mind, just as Matter is essential to the 
actualisation of soul.* 

Krausf is inclined to trace two stages in the early 
doctrine of Synesius on the Plotinic Trinity. In the first 
and second Hymns, the Supreme One sends forth a monad 
which in its turn acquires a triple force.J In the third 
and fourth, the first monad no longer sends out a second 
but is itself Father, Son, and Spirit.|| 
Dteric It is impossible, however, to collect any definite 

sten^^ doctrine from the rhapsodical utterances of these earlier 
hymns. The language is too vague, the exposition too 
fragmentary. Moreover, it is clear that Synesius would 
probably have been as mystified himself if called on to 
explain his views. He stops short in the midst of some 
theological rapture and enjoins silence on the too audacious 
lyre.§ This philosophic reserve, this reluctance to reveal 
the secrets of Divine wisdom comes out prominently in 
many passages of his writings. 

The profanum vulgus was a terrible bugbear to the 
Neo-Platonist, but in the fourth century A.D. there was 
sufficient freedom of philosophic thought at any rate to make 
precautions unnecessary, and the nervous apprehension lest 
some unspeakable truth should reach the ears of the 
common herd who certainly would not have understood its 
meaning, looks very like affectation and is a weak point 



* H. II., 27. III., 203. KkiiviLv vo^iav Srifiioepyov. III., 563-8. 
IV., 164. V0VQ9 the creator, vovq ylwxoSSraQ, 

t Ttib. Quart, Vol. XLVII., p. 592. 

t H., I., 6s, 70. 

II H., IV., 123. Cf. III., 212, and IV., 117. fiovag h rpioc a»r, rpiag « 
fiovag CiV, 

§ Hymn. I., 70. 
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in a system which does not err on the side of lucidity.* 

This threefold division of the One,' in its different The doctrine 
aspects, which reminds us at once of the Christian doctrine j^n the Earlier 
of the Trinity is brought out more or less clearly in the ^y^^^s. 
Hymns. 

The One in a passage already quotedf is referred to as 

fjLOvaS(t)v fJLova^ irpayrrf 

avToo'a'VTO^ ap^d* 

oOep avTT} wpoOopovaa 

Sia TrpcoTocTropov eZSo? 

fwvw; dpprp-a yvQeiaa 

TpiKopvfi^ov ea")(€V BiKav. 
It is true that Mind and Soul are not specifically mentioned, 
but the passage, in so far as it is comprehensible, must refer to 
the Plotinic Trinity. The following passage in the Second 
Hymn J is more explicit and recalls in a striking manner 
the very titles of God in the Christian doctrine. 

" For where the Paternal depth is, there also is the 
" glorious Son even Wisdom the creator of the world, and 
" there shines the reconciling light of the Holy Spirit." 

One more passage deserves to be quoted as illustrating 
the successive grades in this strange theology. It occurs in 
the De Providentia || and may be summarised briefly thus. 
There are three grades of Gods. First comes the irrfft) or 
source of Being — it rests unmoved in the fulness of its 
own perfection. This is clearly the One. 



*Tillemont, vol. xii., p. 502. The Neo-Platonists, "faisaientun mystcre de 
'^ leur philosophie et observaient un grand secret pour ne pas communiquer 
" aisement 4 d'autres." 

Synesius avoids discussing rCi uiroppijrd in his letters lest they should fall 
into the hands of the uninitiated, and he censures Ilerculian severely for our 
indiscretion in this matter, cf. Ep. 105, 136, 142, and Dg Prov. 128. 

t H. I., 52-70. 

t n. II., 27. 

li De Prov.,g7-S, 
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Next we have, 761/09 Oe&v {rrrepKoafivov.^ This embraces 
all that is in the true sense of the word. (sc. the Ideas) 
It is wholly independent and averse from Matter and its 
end is to contemplate the source (Tnjyrj) from which it arises. 
Here we have the Mind (1/0O9) of Plotinus. 

Lastly there are " 6l <f>v(reL 6€ol."t They are concerned 
with the sphere of what becomes and changes, and are the 
immediate agents of God in his dealings with the world. 
These must represent the ylrvxVt the world-soul which 
Synesius speaks of as the Third God. 

The three grades of deities just referred to, are indicative 
of the inherent weakness of Neo-Platonism as a religion. A 
God who is a mere philosophical abstraction could not and 
can never satisfy the spiritual cravings of men, and so the 
spiritual world had to be repeopled, and a system which 
started with unity as its principle ended in mere Polytheism 
and superstitions grosser still. 

God gives birth by emanation to a crowd of inferior 
deities, who form a complete hierarchy between the extreme 
terms of the One and Matter. From the world-soul we pass 
by a descending scale to the evil demons or powers of darkness 
— beings who are neither spirit nor matter, but partake of the 
nature of both.J These are the powers that "day and 
" night for our destruction wait."|| 

On the other hand, the old heroes, the demi gods of the 
Greek mythology, reappear as the guardians of men, their 
good demons. The heavens are peopled with angels {arpdrof; 
orfyeKcov aryrfpa^;) that watch over man in obedience to the 
Divine will.§ 

♦ H. III., 269. 

t H. II., 40. III., 279. 

t Dnion, p. 187. 

II H. IV., 245. 

§ H. IV., 265. 



Matter is tojv SvTwir etryaTop — but it exists and is eternal. Matter— the 
in so far as it is bound up in soul. For the separation of j^^''g"J^|^ ° 
Form and Matter is only logical, and there never was a time 
when this universe was not, nor will it ever cease to be.* 
This is a doctrine that SynesEus insisted upon, before he 
submitted himself for consecration. Matter is the body of 
the soul (oj^fia ■^t'X^')' ''^ emanation. Soul needed matter, 
in which to externalize itself.f The soul therefore has a two- 
fold aspect, a divine nature and one less pure. 

For the first of existences are simple, but their nature, 
by descending to union with the material, is diversified.^ 
The Koa-fws is not the absolute one, but the one composed of 
many, it is a living animal; a mysterious harmony pervad- 
ing the vast whole. 

The explanation of the origin of evil by matter as an 
apdrjKT}, not a rival power but a necessary condition for the 
extern aliz at ion of thought, is the doctrine of Plato in the 
TimjEus. Evil, however, in his theory, is non-existent, all 
existence is good, and what we think to be evil only seems 
so to our imperfect apprehensions. The Neo-Platonists 
look upon evil as more of a reality, and betray, though in a 
very modified form, the Oriental Dualism which appears so 
markedly in the Gnostic writers. 

Synesius is not explicit on the question, but we may 
conclude from the De Providealia that he regarded evil as 
a necessity, a means in God's hand for the discipline of 
mankind,|[ The evil spirits are his ministers and he directs 
their machinations to ultimate good,§ Misfortune is a 
chastening influence, and the troubles of life are not in vain 



• Ep. los- 

t Plol. Enn.. IV., 3, 9. 

X Calv. Encom., p. 69, D. 71 c. Pt Inn 

3 Ep., 57. 
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if they make us discontented with material things. For 
the soul would never shake itself free from the body unless 
it had to encounter evil in the affairs of this life.* What 
then is the relation of God to man ? What is the Divine 
Economy in so far as it concerns us ? This question leads 
naturally to the theory of Providence set forth in the work 
De Providentia, 

• ...«• 

)utline of An outline of the De Providentia has been already 

•>rffvidenHa. given,t and its historical position defined. The question of 
the Divine Economy is introduced as follows : — The friends 
of Osiris foreseeing the future, urge him to banish Typho, 
and predict the fatal consequences of a weak indulgence, 
not only to himself but to mankind. Osiris replies that if 
the gods continue propitious and help him he has no fear of 
Typho. t But his father interrupts him and points out the 
folly of such confidence. There are three grades of Gods. 
The highest is the source of all things, God Supreme ; the 
next is the race of Gods above the world, and neither of 
these can endure contact with matter in any form. This is 
left for the' lowest grade of deities, to whom the immediate 
government of the world is therefore delegated. 

As a counterpoise, however, to their influence, there are 
the powers of darkness : evil demons whose nature is wholly 
opposed to the divine calm of the Gods, and whose restless 
malice finds a congenial sphere in the world of matter. 

Now matter, the basis of this world of sense, is in 
itself inert and incapable of self preservation. God, 
therefore, is obliged to turn his attention to it from time 
to time, and organizing its disorder he transmits a certain 
impulse in the right direction, which avails however only 

* De Insomn,^ 139. 
t V. p. 30. 

X De Prav., 98. 
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until its force is spent. For matter has no originating 
power in itself and can only obey the influence of the 
Divine hand which alone contains the principle of motion. 
Just as puppets moved by strings fall limp and helpless 
when the hand is withdrawn, so the fortunes of the world 
fluctuate, according as the influence of God is newly 
given or on the wane. We owe all good things to the 
Gods, and their action, as it concerns us, can only be bene- 
ficial, but it is not exercised in unbroken continuity. 

We must remember tliat it is no pleasure for the higher 
powers to set the world to rights ; nay rather, an un- 
welcome duty, for it involves a departure from their higher 
nature, a turning from things divine to the baser concerns 
of the material. (99) Contemplation is their highest func- 
tion, the ordering of the world is secondary to it, and 
only exercised under the pressure of necessity. And, 
therefore, we must not expect the Gods to stand by us 
always, remembering that they are far removed from us 
in heaven and have a purer sphere wherein to energize. 

Man must help himself, must strive to raise himself 
heavenwards, instead of trying to bring the Gods down 
to his own level. The struggle of matter with spirit is 
often a sore one. The powers of evil who oppose man 
are in their proper element ; and we need the strength 
of youth and the wisdom of age to overcome. (lOO) The 
Gods look down on our endeavours and in due time, 
when succour is needed, they will give it, but the appointed 
times are not for us to know. We must rely on our own 
strength while we can, for there is no greater impiety than 
to misuse through faint-heartedness the means of defence 
we possess, and then to call on the Gods for aid before the 
proper crisis for their interference has arrived. 

(in) Even when hope seems a mockery, we must 
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and Gcxl often withholds his aid until the most irrational 
of men have discerned their own helplessness and the 
difference between good and evil. 
Remarks on Well might Synesius approve the saying that man 
Providence.^ is the plaything of God, if such is indeed the pro- 
vidence that guides our destinies. The God of his sys- 
tem is the philosopher idealised. Action degrades him, 
and is only submitted to under compulsion. And thus 
while the attitude of man in this strange theory recalls the 
Stoic resignation, the attitude of God suggests the in- 
difference and selfish calm of the Deities of Epicurus. 

It is a poor consolation to know that God will only 
interfere at fixed epochs, and when the Good in the world 
is on the verge of extinction. Providence of this spasmodic 
nature is as unsatisfying as it is unphilosophical. Possibly 
the troubled times in which Synesius lived inclined him to 
this view, which concedes so much to the enemies of light 
and goodness. As he witnessed Aurelian retiring into exile, 
and Gainas the savage Goth triumphant; as he foresaw the 
threatened extinction of the old civilization by barbarian 
hordes ; he may have felt that his generation was passing 
through an age of trial, and that God had withdrawn 
awhile from the world. 
EpUc^e to Synesius adds, by way of epilogue to the history of 

P^ovidentia, Osiris and Typho, two philosophic questions which are not 
of any great importance, but may as well receive a passing 
notice. The first might have suggested to him the Rule of 
Law as the clue to the mystery of the universe, rather than 
the fitful government of a misnamed Providence. 

(127) Why is it that history repeats itself, so that old 
men witness with their own eyes what they read of as boys 
or heard from their grandfathers } His explanation is this : 
The universe is a whole, complete in itself, and all its parts 
are in mutual dependence and sympathise with one another. 
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The laws therefore which regulate the movements of the 
heavenly* bodies must affect the course of events on earth. 
Their influence makes itself felt in the destiny of men and 
nations, and when, with the lapse of time, the stars, after 
accomplishing their revolutions, return to their original 
positions before beginning their course anew, the progress 
of events starts with them from the old standpoint, and 
the past is thus ever being reproduced in the present. 

One need not look far for the source of this doctrine, 
which corresponds closely to the Stoic theory of cycles, 
which in its turn may be traced back to the theories of 
Aristotle-t 

The second question he raises is, — " How is it that good 
" and evil spring so nearly from the same source, so that the 
"most violent contrast is possible between the nearest 
"relations?" The explanation is very singular. In all 
things, good and evil are blended. But if by the purifying 
agency of virtue a sharp lineof di-stinction is drawn between 
the two, then gradually the good is sifted from the evi! : 
and so while an elder son exhausts the evil propensities of 
his race, a younger than he may embody its perfections. 

So far we have considered God in his relations to man. m 
The question remains : — What is man's relation to God ? " 
What is our nature and our destiny > 

The Idea of the world-soul of which our individual souls 
.are parts, was a notion common to all the metaphysical 
'Schools,} With Plato, Synesius held that the soul is pre- 

liverse is to Syoesias a sphere (H. IV., 154-60). The world-soul 
pcnnette* it, and so each portion wills wllb the will of the whole, all being 
linked logelher by a common sympathy. Our world occupies the centre, 
around il lies the Iwll. hrsl of air and then of ether. Ttie stars arc endued wiih 
they have soul^ and are themselves Gods. High above them is the circle 
'Of the fixed stars, and beyond that the puoe ivAptiv fpiffioc, the abode of 
and eteroal calm where God dwells, 
t Metaphysics, A. c. VIII., 19-21. 
J H, III., 588-593. 
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existent and has lived other lives before entering into its 
present body, and will pass through yet more stages of 
existence before it is merged again in the world-soul from 
which It was derived.* For the source and the destiny of 
the soul is one and the same : and the belief in individual 
immortality nowhere appears in the writings of Synesius. 

Our life here is a long struggle. Evil is self-taught, 
virtue is to be acquired by toil alone, and the soul is always 
in imminent danger of falling under the yoke of matter. 
There is a passage in the third hymn which expresses at 
once the position of man and his aspirations. 

" Grant to me that I may escape the plague of my body 
" and pass at one swift bound to thy halls, to thy bosom, 
" whence floweth forth the fountain of life. I, a drop of 
" heavenly dew, am shed upon the earth. Restore me to 
" the source from whence I was poured out a wandering 

" exile. Grant me to be merged in the primal light 

" that I pass no more under the taint of earth."f 
The The fullest account, however, of Synesius* psychology 

Psychology of jg to be found in the work entitled De InsomniisX and a brief 

Synesius. ^ 

summary of his view may well precede the discussion of 
the remarkable theory of Divination therein set forth. 
Abstract of the (i34) The mind contains the forms of things that really 
are (vorjra), the soul the images of those that become — and, 
as there is a link between mind and soul, namely reason, so 
Imagination {i\>avTaala) forms the link between the soul and 
the senses. (136) It is in fact the sense par excellence — 
sight, hearing, touch, are all auxiliary to it and radiate from 
it as a common centre. But while they act outwardly, it 



♦ H. I., 100. 

t H. III., 706. Cf. H. IV., 290 to end. 

J This work was composed in a single night, v. Ep. 153, 293, A., a letter 
to Hypatia with a copy of the treatise. 
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receives their impressions within and presents them as in 
a mirror to the soul. 

While thus to the senses Imagination is a ruling force, 
swaying the animal as from a citadel, it is wholly inferior to 
the soul, as the soul in turn is inferior to the mind ; and its 
position is midway between the rational and irrational, the 
bodily and the incorporeal.* In Synesius' own words it is 
&X'}I^°- SeioTepa'; ■^v^^?. But though in a way disparaged as 
compared to the more divine element in man, (pavrarrla is 
necessary to the soul and is received by the soul on its 
descent from the celestial spheres, that it may have some- 
thing in which to embody itself. (137) We cannot think 
without the aid of imagination, except when by some rare 
good fortune we attain the conception of immaterial form. 
But while we are in the world of matter, we arc compelled 
to live and move through material agencies, and our every- 
day life is one of imagination, or at any rate of reason 
employing imagination as its .servant. 

What we can do however, and what we must do if we are 
to rise to higher things, is to keep our material faculties as 
pure and unsullied as we can. The soul must raise the 
imagination or fall with it. 

(138) Vice loads the wings of the aspiring spirit, virtue 
lightens them by blotting out the stains of evil. This is 
what Heraclitus had in mind when he spoke of the dry sou! 
that rises by very lightness heavenward, while the soiled 
damp spirit finds earth more akin. 

(139) The joys of this world are the lures of the lower 
powers. The soul which at parting drinks a Lethacan 
draught, is offered at its entry upon life a cup of intoxicating 
sweetness. 
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It has a service to perform but it submits to a slavery,* 
and once within the clutches of matter, finds it hard to tear 
itself loose. Still though the soul may fall to terrible 
depths of degradation, it is possible by toil and successive 
stages of existence to purify and raise itf And strangely 
enough, in its rising, it takes with it, quite naturally, 
according to Synesius, this imagination which it received 
as a trust from the celestial bodies. 

(141) This semi-corporeal, semi-spiritual element, there- 
fore, would seem to pervade a higher sphere than ours, and 
to attain a co-existence with the soul. For the soul after 
its ascent is the treasure-house of truth ; it is pure, clean 
and undefiled, foreseeing the future as a God. 

Clearly then it is our duty in this life to purify and keep 
unsullied the imagination which is so closely bound up in 
the soul. (142) Philosophy alone can ensure this end and 
enable the soul to rise above the complexity of change to 
the unity of the spiritual. Man must therefore keep him- 
self aloof as far as possible from the affairs of the world, 
leading the life of intelligence and only descending when 
compelled to the degradation of active interference. 

While thus contemplation by purifying the soul elevates 
us to God, so by a kind of attraction it draws God nearer 
to us. But if we fail to develop to Beiov within us to its full 
extent (and the brain must be filled with irvev/Ma of one 
kind or the other) then nature, abhorring a vacuum, will 
step in and fill the void space in our brains with evil spirits. 
This is the punishment of those godless men who defile the 
divine element within them. 

The whole theory is full of inconsistencies. At bottom 
it is simply another attempt to bridge over the gulf between 
spirit and matter. The soul gud soul cannot take cogni- 

* H. III. 571. 

t H. I. 100. hi Kai divpo wetrovrutv avayiiyiSg nj aXxd, 
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zance of matter, and so an intermediate faculty is introduced 
superior to sensation but inferior to soul. How far is this 
spiritual, how far material? Synesius allows to it a share 
in both natures, and at one time insists on the former, at 
another on the latter aspect of it. 

The lower animals possess it : yet by its means we may 
rise to a higher region and it would seem that it shares in 
a measure the immortality of the soul. In brief the theory 
is a compromise between the spiritual and the material 
psychologies. 

Soul, according to Plato, is a unity, unextended and 
immaterial, yet with Synesius the divine occupies a definite 
space in the brain of man. In Plato, though the sou! has a 
rational and irrational aspect, its unity as a spirit is carefully 
preserved. The irrational functions of the soul exist only 
in conjunction with the body and cease when the relation 
comes to an end. 

But Synesius prolongs the existence of (JMVTaaia, allows 
it to rise with the soul from earth, and leaves us in doubt 
how far its corporeal nature extends. 

The aim however of this psychological investigation is T 
to establish the scientific value of divination by dreams. d 

The Stoics had rejected the notion of miraculous inter- 
position, but held that if there is an unbroken chain of cause 
and effect, there must be signs indicative of causes from 
which effects that may be known result: and the soul of 
man must be able to observe under certain circumstances 
what generally escapes his notice. The regularity of nature, 
the modern argument against divine interposition, is, with 
Synesius, an argument in favour of it. 

(132) The world is a complete whole, a living being, all 
of whose parts are linked in harmony, and act upon one 
another naturally. The wise man seeks to understand these 
multial relations between things and the fixed laws by which 
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they act, and, as the result of this knowledge, he gains an 
insight into the future through the aid of divination. 

Synesius touches lightly on the various modes of augury 
and then proceeds to discuss the utility of dreams in this 
matter. Here the imagination comes in. To obtain clear 
and true visions, the imagination must be purified, and this 
purity is essential to clear vision of the truth by day as well 
as by night, in our waking and in our sleeping dreams. 

(143) The pursuit of divination thus becomes a training 
for the higher life {avar^arfn '^^X^^-) ^ ^^^ must banish 
all evil thoughts and passions from his mind, and treat his 
bed as it were the Pythian tripod. He must be moderate 
in his appetites, and in a word avoid all that tends to 
weaken the spiritual element within him. Moreover, the 
simplicity of the method has many advantages, and here 
Synesius indulges in indirect depreciation of the popular 
systems of augury. 

(144) There is no expensive ritual necessary. No 
elaborate apparatus is required. No distant journey to some 
sacred shrine. Rich and poor, the man of business, and the 
man of leisure, all can avail themselves of it, for it costs 
nothing and causes no waste of time, inasmuch as a man has 
only to take advantage of the sleep which nature demands. 
There is something impious about the ordinary divination ; 
it seems an attempt to wrest God's secret will from him. 
But in sleep we are merely the passive recipients of the 
divine message. The soul finding a lull from the tide of 
sense-impressions,* which distract it by day, presents its 
images (eJSiy) to reason, pure and undefiled, koI ra 7rpo<; rod 
Geov 7rop0fi€V€L* 

(148) Synesius adds his own experience. He finds 
that half-finished problems were worked out in sleep ; 

♦ Cf. H., VI., 27. T€p<rdivutv dXdovg icKifSuvas UXof. 
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and especially in matters of style dreams brought him 
many a valuable lesson. Then again he devised snares 
for the beasts of chase in his sleeping hours. But most of 
all, this divination stood him in good stead at Constanti- 
nople where he was warned in a dream against the 
delusions of magic, and inspired with confidence when 
brought into the Imperial Presence, 

But a new difficulty arises. So far only dreams whose 
message is clear and unmistakeable Have been spoken of; 
there remains a far larger class of the mysterious kind. 
Here art and science come into play, although no special 
rules can be laid down, and treatises which attempt to 
do so only stultify their authors. A few general principles 
may be stated. 

Each man should keep a record of his dreams and 
note what events or circumstance preceded or followed 
after ; so that just as the pilot recognises a headland and 
knows by experience that a certain city lies behind it, 
so by dreams we should know that certain events follow 
on certain presages, 

So far the treatise is philosophical in a way, and 
there is a certain beauty in the idea of God visiting 
man in sleep and conversing with him when the world 
of sense is shut out as it were for a time, and the soul can 
soar freely to higher things. But the close of the treatise 
lapses into disappointing puerilities. Synesius was always 
more of an author, more of a stylist than a philosopher, 
but it is strange that he should regard this converse with 
the divine as mainly useful from a literary point of view. 
The forecasting of the future pales into insignificance 
as compared with the choice of an epithet or the turning 
of a trope ; and the main use of dreams, it would seem, 
is to furnish material for essays. (154) But after ail, 
the fault of Synesius is the fault of his age more than 
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of the man himself. Only, in estimating his philosophy 
we cannot omit this tendency which reveals a real shallow- 
ness of mind, the weakness of a writer who thought 
more of diction than of philosophic truth, 
be Ethics of The ethics of Synesius are simply the outcome of his 
metaphysical system. The gulf which separated God from 
the world, of sense is only reproduced in the moral world by 
the absolute distinction of the philosopher from the common 
herd. The destiny of man finds fulfilment in ecstatic 
union with God. True, but only the man of ease and 
means who can afford to hold aloof from the defilement of 
earthly intercourse can hope to attain. And thus we find 
in Synesius, as the natural result of an Ideal philosophy 
which required wealth and leisure for its pursuit, a distinct 
touch of Epicureanism. It is true that he rises in theory 
above the things of earth, that he despises the honours of the 
world, and is ready to give up all for union with God ; yet 
his constant prayer to God is that he may enjoy not merely 
the mens sana in corpore sanOy but an exemption from all 
sickness and every temporal affliction, a life of placid and 
unbroken calm.* He desires neither excessive wealth nor 
degrading poverty, but only such a competence as will 
enable him to withdraw from active life, and raise his spirit 
far above its material surroundings.f " I could wish that it 
" were possible for our nature always to be bent on con- 
" templation,"J says Synesius; and again, "the life according 
" to reason is the true end of man."|| Action of whatever 

• H. III., 380-390, and 510-524. Cf. V., 40, and VI., 29 to the end. 
t H. I., 29-32. 

Piorav darifiov eKkeiv, 
rd fikv Eig dXXovg dtnifiov 
rd dk irpoQ 9e6v iidora. 

X Dion, p. 47. 

Ep. 136. 



nature is a sign of weakness, a degradation to which we 
submit unwillingly, and only of necessity ; and Synesius, in 
The Dion, even speaks admiringly of the hermits of tlie 
Thebaid,* or rather sympathises with their retirement from 
the world and envies them their opportunities for silent 
communion and exalted thought.*!* 

Such a religion as this carried in it the germs of failure: Religious 
it reminds one in its exclusiveness, of the glimpse of heaven 
given by Proteus in the OdysseyX " where life is easiest for 
" men ; nor is snow there, nor storm, nor any rain, but 
"ocean ever sendeth forth the breeze of the shrill west to 
"blow cool on men." But only the kinsmen of the Gods 
pass after death to those abodes of bliss : the rest of men 
may roam for ever disconsolate in the gloom of Hades. 

And though we must not forget that asceticism was a 
feature of the age, and that Christianity had its monks and 
anchorites— who withdrew from the corrupt life of the great 
cities and left the crowd to sink unchecked by holier 
influence to lower depths of sin — still with Christianity 
there was a difference. Asceticism went on side by side 
with the growth of the Church ; it was but one aspect of 
the Christian life of the age. In Neo-Platonism, the 
principle of religion for the philosopher only is paramount 
always, until the common brotherhood of humanity is lost 
sight of, and the divine is practically only allowed to exist 
in a man so far as he is conscious of its existence in him.|| 

But there was a deeper source of weakness even than Evil 
this. If there was one poisonous influence that sapped ihe '^?j*^J^"Ji 
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of Greek life, and hastened the f^' praciicai 



* Dim., p. 45. Al the same time liis Greek aversion la rA ^n 
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downfall of their greatness, it was the notion that work was 
meant for slaves, and that literary and philosophic leisure 
was what befitted a gentleman. Philosophically it led of 
course to a sharp distinction between the moral and the 
spiritual. Virtue is not the end, it is only the means to an 
end.* Its real value is as a Kcidapa-L^, a purification : and it 
is thus a necessary preparation for the contemplative life. 
It is easy, however, to see how such an estimate of virtue 
might open the door to downright immorality .+ The next 
step after reducing virtue to this humble role is to deny its 
necessity altogether. Once let the philosopher attain, by a 
spiritual effort, to ecstatic union, and virtue becomes useless 
to him : a dangerous doctrine for society at large. 

The essential thing is not, as the popular belief implies, 
to live an honest life ;J and to regard that as the end of our 
efforts is to confound the means with the end. Without 
reason there is no virtue, or rather reason is the only virtue. 
For it is by the intellect alone that we hold intercourse with 
God. The mind is the true temple of God. In it he 
resides when he descends to commune with us.|| 

Virtue*s function is to purify the temple, and by purging 
the mind of all terrestial pollutions to fit it for the Divine 
visitation. It is not enough to shake ourselves free from 
the taint of matter,§ for negative goodness is at best a 
makeshift. We must develope the divine within us that we 
may become God.ir 



* Tillemont, vol. xii., p. 501. 

t V. Ueberweg. Philos., vol. i., p. 289. The Gnostic is saved without 
works like a spiritual man. This doctrine was used by Marcus and his followers 
as an excuse for immorality and sexual excesses (Iren. I., 13). 

t Ep. 136. 

II ZHoftf p. 49. 

§ DtoHj p. 50. 

f H. I., 128 to end. 
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AU these doctrines are stated and the deductions from Synedni? L 
.... 111. practice bettei 

them drawn, in various passages scattered through the than his 

writings of Synesius. But it would not be fair to close this **""""■ 

sketch of his philosophy without adding that he was 

infinitely above his creed in many ways (he would have 

said "below") — and fortunately for mankind and Cyrene, 

did not by any means practise rigorously what he preached. 

He sympathises with the ascetic tendency, but he can 
enjoy the delights of a sportsman without scruple. Pleasure, 
he even says, was given by God as the clasp (irepovt}) which 
enables the soul to endure the contiguity of the body ;• 
and in the same work : — " I know that I am human and 
" neither a God that I should be averse to every pleasure ; 
" nor yet a beast that I should delight in mere sensual 
" enjoyment. "t It is this sanity of reason, this healthy 
practical tone which is the salt of Synesius' character and 
saves him from falling into the excesses to which his views 
would seem to lead him. 

Lastly, though his philosophy contemned the practical 
life and would have fain affected indifference to all human 
interests, Synesius was never prevented for a moment by 
these tenets from devoting hiinself to the cause of mankind. 
His very reluctance, which appears again and again in his 
letters, a kind of mournful resignation to a fate which 
forced him to leave meditation for the strife of war, for the 
business of life, — this very reluctance, I say, enhances the 
merit of his sacrifice. 

Born to an independence, brought up to a quiet, 
studious life, he yet never forgot his duty as a citizen 
to his country, and in her cause he was always ready to 
give up his books and the leisure he loved so we!!, and 
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whether as ambassador, or soldier, or bishop to serve 
Cyrene with the devotion of a true patriot, 
lis view of j^ conclusion, it will not be amiss, to quote from the 

De Providentia a striking passage which has a peculiar 
significance, when we consider how deeply Synesius' whole 
life was affected by his surroundings, and how, contrary 
to his own inclinations and notions of what was best, he 
submitted always to the call of duty as to the voice of God. 
" For every life is a potentiality of virtue, and God 
**and Fortune have assigned to us as actors r61es in the 
"great world drama. Nor is one life in any way better 
**or worse than another. Each uses his opportunities as 
" best he can ; and the actor who deserves ridicule is 
" only he who declines his part and prefers a different one. 
" , . . . The true mark of boorishness is to be 
"impatient in waiting for the life God gives us. Just 
"as an ill-bred guest at a feast importunes to be helped 
"before his turn.*'* 



HOW FAR WAS SYNESIUS A SOPHIST.? 

Two writings of Synesius remain for discussion, the 
Dion and the Calvitii Encomium^ neither of which can be 
fairly classed among his philosophical works. It is true 
they both contain allusions to his philosophical creed, but 
their interest apart from this is wholly biographical and 
literary. From the former point of view some reference 
has already been made to them, but the literary side has 
not yet been touched upon, and as it is important in helping 
us to form a true estimate of Synesius' philosophy, I have 
appended this sketch of The Dion to the section in which 
that philosophy is discussed. 

* De Prcvidentia^ p. io6. 



During his stay at Alexandria Synesius seems to have 
made enemies among the classof the sophists.the professional 
teachers of rhetoric and belles-lettres, who were very probably, 
as he says, shallow thinkers, men whose art lay in the 
manipulation of words and whose aim was not to find truth 
but to win the applause of their audience. It is easy to see 
how ill feeling would arise. The Neo-Platonist, proud of 
his monopoly in esoteric truth, would repeat with an air of 
intense superiority the tirades of Plato against the sophists 
of his OWQ day ; and the old Greek feeling of contempt for 
a paid teacher was still strong enough to establish a caste 
of unremunerated wisdom. The sophists, indignant at 
Synesius' pretensions, turned on him with a tii quoque and 
in so many words claimed him as one of themselves. Such 
we may safely infer to have been the nature of their charge, 
although the statement (in Ep. 153) to Hypatia is less ex- 
plicit. " I have been reproached," he says, " with sacrificing 
"philosophy to literature, with paying too much attention 
" to style, and with wasting on the production of ephemeral 
" verses the time which I might have devoted to more worthy 
" objects." 

His defence is ingenious. He resorts to" a compromise 
and defends the pursuit of literature as an amusement. At 
the same time he cleverly shields himself by the example 
of a representative sophist, Dion Chrysostom, whose name 
this treatise bears and whose reputation his adversaries 
would be bound to respect. Dion Chrysostom* was a man 
of character and ability, but his works, though famous in 



* As a politician he conEtiluted himMif the mcnloi ol iilnles and sovereigns 
and seems lo have spokeo out with great boldness ua the abuiies of hii age. 
Daring his exile among the Gelac he lived a simple moaaslic life, digging and 
planting his p1o< of ground anri paying occnsional visits to the neighbouring 
camp. On the death oX Domition he quelled a miliiu; disturbance by his 
eloquence, and enjoyed the unbounded lespect of the Emperor Trajan. Di 
Dieniex PhUesIra/.: Migne. Inlrod. to Tht DioH. 
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their day, were the product of an age of literary imitation 
and barrenness of thought. His intellectual activity had two 
distinct periods, and while in the first Synesius, in opposi- 
tion to Philostratus, regards Dion as an unmitigated sophist, 
on the ground of his fierce tirades against Socrates and 
philosophers in general, he holds that a time came when he 
deserted sophistry for the art of ttoXituct^ and won a right 
to the title of philosopher. He by no means, however, 
neglected letters, and the writings which belong to this 
later period of his life are "models of natural writing and 
"simple elegance." 

Such was the man whom Synesius set up as his model, 
and it is interesting to trace even in the titles of his works 
an almost servile adherence to his master's example. 

To return, however, to the main argument. The mind 
cannot endure a constant state of tension, it must have 
relaxation, and what nobler form of relaxation can be found 
than the pursuit of letters ? Philosophy is not to be attaind 
per saltum. (42) Literature fornjs the best introduction to 
it, and is in fact the necessary preparation for the higher 
science. 

The true philosopher must be a man of universal culture, 
and true philosophy ought to combine the gifts of all the 
muses. Other men may specialize, but the philosopher, 
like a true eclectic, is the devotee of all arts and sciences ; 
and while through philosophy he enjoys communion with 
God, he needs (43) the medium of rhetoric and poetry, 
faculties subordinate to true reason, in his intercourse with 
the uninitiated crowd. From this point of view such 
pursuits are by no means to be despised by the philosopher : 
and it is only the carping critics who slight them because 
they lack themselves the art of expression. (44) Philosophy 
is after all only for the few, but let us grant to the 
uninitiated admission to the vestibule of the temple which 
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they may not enter, let us throw off literary trifles for 
the amusement of outsiders and divert them by the 
artifices of language from any intrusion on the domain of 
incommunicable truth. 

(45) There is another aspect of the question which 
concerns the philosopher more nearly. So weak is human 
nature that it cannot remain long in contemplation of 
absolute truth. We need recreation : and what more 
harmless than the relief which letters afibrd ? Be sure that 
if a man cannot enjoy these innocent pleasures, he will find 
in sensual gratification the diversion he requires. 

(46) Synesius then alludes to the ascetics, the monks of 
the desert, for whom the sophists of Alexandria must have 
felt unqualified contempt. He recognizes in their solitary, 
thrifty life, the principle of a truly philosophic endeavour 
to emancipate the soul Irom matter and raise it to 
communion with God. At the same time he pours scorn 
on their basket- weaving, in spite of his admission that 
recreation is a necessity: and the whole point of the 
allusion lies in the argument for the ideal life of pure 
contemplation which the Neo-Platonists so consistently 
harped upon. The three sections which follow are mainly 
taken up with the discussion of ethical and philosophical 
questions, which have been already treated of and may be 
passed over here. To return to his onslaught on the 
sophists, (51) "What can be more pitiable," Synesius asks, 
"than the sorry plight of those aspirants to philosophy, who 
"pursue her irrationally and without proper training. Rams 
"would succeed as well, if they turned their attention to 
"the subject." 

(52) The fact is that the sophists should rest content 
with the elementary principles of philosophy : and holding 
the middle ground between ufMiOia and aoif)la> make right 
opinion their goal, leaving higher matters to those who 
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are more capable. Instead of this, the sophists, more reckless 
than the angels, are so far from imitating the modesty of 
Socrates, that they fling themselves into an abyss by 
tampering with esoteric truths beyond their ken, losing 
thereby the praise which is due to the respectful crowd who do 
not interfere, and bringing on themselves the condemnation 
of that helpless ignorance which ignores its own existence. 

(53) It is this attempt to trespass beyond one's proper 
sphere, to outstep the limitations of one's intellect, that 
Synesius inveighs against. A purely literary turn of mind 
deserves praise as such, but only in so far as it does not 
tamper with philosophy, before going through the necessary 
propaedeutic training. 

(54) Happy the man to whom the Gods have granted 
the double gift of eloquence and philosophy. 

Then follows a satirical passage, which recalls the 
famous contrast of the philosopher and the man of the 
world in Plato's Tkeaetetus, The sophist is the public slave 
in so far as it is his business to be entertaining. He must 
speak whether ill or well, and make the most of himself 
and his voice by art and nature. 

(55) Synesius, on the other hand, expatiates very un- 
graciously on his own independence and freedom from such 
servile restrictions. He can choose his own time and place 
and he has no audience to flatter. " I can sing to myself," 
he says, " for hours together, while the stream beside me 
flows on its course, with no measured drip like the water- 
clock at whose mercy the sophist lies." 

(56) Again he censures their verbal facility, their 
readiness to discourse on any theme proposed, their neglect 
of matter in the pursuit of style, the substitution, in short, 
of words for thoughts. What, too, can be more con- 
temptible than their canvassing for disciples and the mutual 
jealousies to which such rivalries give rise ? 
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Or what can be more absurd than the pretensions of 
such men to learning, the assumption of infallibility which 
leads them to scorn any opinions but their own ? 

(57) They might have taken a lesson in humility from 
the old philosophers — Socrates attended the lectures of 
Prodicus, Hippias and Protagoras : Aspasia even gave him 
instruction ; nor was he ashamed to enter into conversation 
and to argue on equal terms with any man he chanced to 
meet 

(S9D) But there is a second chaise which Synesius feels 
called upon to rebut. Certain bibliophiles, a class of 
connoisseurs not unknown at Alexandria, had reproached 
Synesius with having, in his library, incorrect and faulty 
texts, not a few. Synesius laughs at the notion. What 
matter is it whether one syllable is put for another, so long 
as the sense is not obscured ? A man should read with the 
mind rather than the eye. Nay the very necessity of 
emendation is in itself an excellent training, This leads up 
to a very boastful description of Synesius' power as an 
improvisatore — the whole passage in fact to the conclusion 
of the treatise shows up the weak side of Synesius' character; 
a self-satisfaction and vanity, confined it is true almost 
entirely to literary matters, but still a great weakness and 
one that his enemies would not fail to take advantage of. 

The wonderful facility which he possessed of adapting 
himself to the styles of different writers of every age has 
been already touched upon ; and in a society where 
superficial cleverness could always win applause, it was not 
unnatural that a man with any tendency to vanity — and 
what Greek was wholly free from such ? — should let himself 
be carried away first to make a display and then a boast of 
his ability. 

(62) " Often," he says, " when I am reading a book I 
"pay no attention to what the author is going to say, but I 
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" raise my eyes, and, under the inspiration of the moment, 
" I compose the sequel to what I have been reading without 
"hesitation, thus frequently anticipating not simply the 
"ideas but the actual words of the author. I remember, 
"too, occasions when finding myself in the company of 
" others, and being asked to read aloud from the work of 
"some distinguished writer, if the opportunity presented 
"itself, I would add some passage of my own invention, 
" and that without effort — I call the God of Eloquence to 
" witness — but simply by giving free play to my imagination 
" and my tongue. Presently arose a murmur of approval, 
" bursting forth into applause in compliment to the author 
"of the book, but unconsciously rather to my inter- 
" polations." 

It is a sad fall from the Empyrean heights of Neo- 
Platonism ; but we cannot ignore in Synesius what was 
after all the fault of his age, and the necessary outcome of 
the society in which he moved. Only why this intense 
bitterness against the sophists ? May not Synesius in his 
heart of hearts have felt a lurking suspicion that his own 
genius was by no means free from the taint of so-called 
sophistry, and that this literary trifling, of which he is so 
unpardonably vain, was little better than the word-play or 
empty rhetoric he so unsparingly condemns in others? 
Was not the real difference at bottom simply this : that 
Synesius made an amusement of what with the sophists 
was necessarily a trade ?* A brief consideration of the 
Calvitii Encomium will I think bear out this view. It does 
not matter in the least whether this work be a satire on 
the sophists or an unconscious imitation of their style — in 
either case no object could be served by its production ; it 
is too pedantic to be amusing, and amazement at the 

* Cf. the phrase of Constant Martha, *' un sophiste amateur." 



ingenuity of the writer who marshals every branch of 
learning on the side of his cause is quaUfied by disgust at 
the waste of time involved in even a cursory ptfrusal. The 
raison d'ilre of its composition is thoroughly Alexandrine. 
Dion Chrysostom had frittered away his energies in a 
Comae Encomium. Syneaius, who was prematurely bald, is 
only too eager to enter the lists against the typical sophist 
whose works he so admired, and the present jeu d'esprit is 
the result 

It would be at once tedious and unprofitable to attempt 
an abstract of this work. Arguments are adduced in favour 
of baldness, from agriculture, astronomy, medicine, history 
and philosophy. The three hundred Spartans who combed 
their long hair in the pass of Thermopyla; arc contrasted 
with the soldiers of Alexander the Great, who shaved 
because they found their beards gave an advantage to the 
enemy. Of course Homer is pressed into the service and 
pthe fact that Athene laid hold of the locks of* Achilles 
■om behind, is adduced as a proof that he was already 
f bald in front. 

But enough has been said to give some notion of the 
Inature of the subject and Synesius' method of treating it. 
■It is worth noticing that his language at the conclusion 
^precludes the notion of the whole piece being a skit or 
I satire. On the contrary he is rather proud of his per- 
formance and in a letter to Pylaemenes f says, " this book, 
"composed in accordance with Attic taste, has cost mc 
"considerable care: if however it wins the approbation of 
" Pylaemenes that is enough to commend it to posterity," 

" L'art de bien dire," to use a phrase of Druon's, was the 
Mrse of the Alexandrine age, and the Society which laid 
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such stress on rhetorical smartness created the demand 
which the much-abused sophists lived to supply. 

It would have been strange if Synesius had altogether 
escaped the infection. That he did not so escape is clear^ 
and we must not leave out of sight, in estimating his 
philosophy, the tendency to literary cleverness for its own 
sake, which he indulged in as a recreation from the pursuit 
of severer studies. 

Such a spirit of literary dilettanteism is not compatible 
with true philosophy, and Synesius, in spite of his pre- 
tensions, does not wholly escape the censure which he 
passes on the sophists of the day. In conclusion it is only 
fair to state that the CcUvitii Encomium is certainly an* 
earlier work than The DioUy and was probably written soon 
after the return from Constantinople. It is, moreover, the 
only work of the kind which Synesius has left us. 
Fortunately for his own sake, a more useful sphere of 
labour was destined to absorb him, and direct his energies 
to more practical purpose in the service of mankind. 



♦ Druon (Note 2, page 259), argues as follows : — 

(i.) Synesius sends his book to his friends at Constantinople. It was 
written therefore after 4CX). 

(ii.) He does not refer to it in any letters to his friends at Alexandria ; 
he was therefore probably in that city. 

(iii.) The Dion censures the very type of work to which this belongs ; 
moreover one can understand how it might easily give a handle 
to the sophists, to whose attacks The Dion is a reply. 
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HIS RELATIONSHIP TO CHRISTIANITY. 



It is with no intention of severing the religion of Syncsius 
from his philosophy that I have treated under separate 
heads of his Neo-Platonic theories and the Christian 
development which they underwent. The two are in- 
separably connected, and as there is nothing more hollow 
than a so-called philosophy which slights morality and 
shelves religious feeling, so there are few things more 
unstable and unreal than a religion based solely on un- 
thinking faith and the accumulated force of custom. 
Religion can never be long divorced from philosophy : we 
must have an emotional sense developed, but it must be 
tempered by reason; we must have a well-trained reason, 
but it needs the warming glow of moral enthusiasm. 

There was no danger of such separation in the third Relations of 
century of the Christian era ; Neo-PIatonism was in its p^jfjoph'^f, 
prime, and the century which saw the development of the 3td Centuiy 
Oriental and Hellenic tendencies into a systematized 
philosophy in the great work of Plotinus, witnessed also 
the first attempt to systematize Christian dogma in the 
writings of Origen. 

The two schools were for some time on friendly terms, Clement and 
for there was a spirit of tolerance on both sides. Clement " ""* j 
could recognize the seed of the Divine ^1070? as implanted 
in the Greek philosophers, and could speak of Plato in 
terms of real respect and reverence,* The Neo-Platonists 
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on their side, from a no less lofty standpoint, could 
patronize the school of Christian Gnosis, and acknowledge 
the elements of what they regarded as popular truth, while 
they would notice with some self-satisfaction the points in 
which the Christian doctrine seemed to converge and 
harmonize with their own views. A more important 
tendency towards reconciliation lay deeper still, for the 
problem which both schools were trying to solve was one 
and the same. Theology was at the basis of either 
system, and the feeling of alienation from God, the yearning 
for a higher revelation and a closer union with God, called 
into existence the Neo-Platonists and the Jewish Alex- 
andrine schools side by side with the Christian Church, 
whose founder had given the answer to the problem in his 
own life and person nigh three hundred years before. 

The position then at this period was briefly as follows: — 
itonic The Neo-Platonists were working out their religion on 
ric^n^^\h PlsLtonic lines, while at the same time susceptible to the 
jtems. influence of Eastern mysticism. 

The Alexandrine Fathers were developing Christian 
doctrine by the light of Hellenic culture, and if not quite on 
Platonic lines, at all events under Platonic influence. To 
mention very summarily a few points of agreement between 
the opposing systems. The Divine Word which, trom the 
time of Philo onwards, plays so important a part in all 
theologies, according to Clement and Plotinus, enlightens 
the souls of men from the beginning.* The Platonic dis- 
tinction between ethic and dianoetic virtue, and the con- 
sequent importance of philosophy is plainly recognised in 
the statement that whoever will attain to knowledge with- 
out dialectic and the study of nature, is like a man who 
expects to gather grapes without cultivating the vine.f 

♦ Strom, v., 3, 
t Str, I. 9. 
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Man must rise through the world of yeperrf; and sin,* to 
communion with God ; and so with the Neo-Piatonist, he 
must shake himself free from the thraldom of matter and 
strive to attain that ecstatic union when " we are laid asleep 
" in body, and become a living soul." 

Both Clement and Plotinus regarded a positive know- 
ledge of God as impossible — we know only what God is not. 
Both held a doctrine of a Trinity, and how closely the two 
doctrines were allied, has been shown in the preceding 
chapter. 

The real and essential difference, however between the Esseminl 

two systems lay in this, that while the Neo-Platonists could t T"^'"^Nei 

only conceive a religion for the philosopher, and like a true Plnion'sm an 

Chrislianily. 
aristocracy of mtellect kept the kernel of the nut for them- 

" selves and gave even the husks grudgingly to the mob so 
"far beneath them, Christianity was still true to the wider 
"principle of humanity, which has always been its deepest 
" source of strength and vitality. "f And so without repres- 
sing the free play of the intellect the Christian philosophers 
made no monopoly to themselves of esoteric truth, but taking 
their stand on the moral as well as on the intellectual 
ground they recognized frankly as a reality what with the 
Neo-Platonists was an unwelcome and half-suppressed 
belief that there is in the lowest of men an inward conscience, 
a germ of pure reason, a hope of something more divine. 
which, however dimmed or crushed, is capable of being 
awakened and purified to become the groundwork of a 
higher life. 

Such was the relation of Greek and Christian thought 
in the third century, and in spite of real differences, a 
reconciliation between the two would undoubtedly have 
been only the work of time and the sequel of their parallel 

'Sir. VI.. |6. 

t Kinlpley. A/t.f. an./ ier &!lBols. C. IV. 
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development But it was not to be. External causes 
triumphed over the tendencies of philosophy and nipped its 
evolution in the bud. 

The later Neo-Platonists fell sadly away from the ideal 
of their predecessors. They passed more and more under 
the influence of Oriental mysticism, and at the b^inning 
of the fourth century we find philosophy on the decline, and 
lamblichus putting magic and theurgy in the place of the 
ethical and intellectual eflbrt by which, according to the 
earlier Neo-Platonists the soul might rise to the vision of 
ecline of the Gods. And so free thought declined, became in fact 
je boi^iiit. j^ijjjQg^ extinct ; and the age of dc^madsm arose, and men 

appealed to the ipse dixit of Plato or Aristotle, forgetting 
in their self-contentment to attempt the working out of 
their own salvation, mental or spiritual. The end was well 
nigh come, 
rowing And strangely enough, Christianity too fell away from 

lurclL^*^^ its ideal, though through a different cause. The Church was 
organized by Constantine for political ends: and it was 
clearly a gain to the Church as an institution to be so 
organised. But while the spoils of the Pagan temples 
enriched the rising Church, and while her Bishops became 
the most influential men in city, town, and province, there 
was a distinct retrogression in morality, and the Church lost 
that simplicity, purity, and self-sacrifice which had marked 
the era of her depression and apparent weakness.* The 
records of the age teem with instances of the ambition and 
rivalry of the bishops. The high offices of the Church 
became prizes to unscrupulous aspirants to power, and 
their schisms and intrigues, the want of charity, the 
hardness and positive cruelty which were the invariable 
accompaniments of General Councils — all these things 
hurt the Christian Ideal and insensibly modified human 

♦ Allcn*s Continuity of Christian Thought y pp. 132, 133. 



convictions about the character of God and his relations to 
mankind. 

It is not surprising after this if the Church, as a vast 
political organisation, forgot or disdained the need of 
philosophic development and fell into the dogmatic 
tendency which was already sapping the strength of the 
Hellenic schools. Nor further is there need of elaborate 
demonstration to show that the union between Greek and 
Christian thought, which seemed probable in an age when 
both were advancing side by side with all the vigour of 
originality to aid in their evolution, was absolutely hopeless 
when once dogmatism had come in to stereotype and to 
sever. 

Synesius was thus born into an age when Christianity 
presented least attraction to the Philosophic mind. External | 
pomp and ritual, growing power and influence it possessed 
in no slight measure ; but the thoughtful mind could not 
but be repelled by the violence and jealousy of some of its 
prelates, could not restrain a doubt as to the efficacy of its 
work among the degraded city populace of that corrupt and 
vicious age. 

Moreover, there was a natural jealousy between 
the representatives of the old philosophy and the new 
religion which threatened to supplant them. As Zeller puts 
it, "step by step, Greece lost her intellectual prestige and 
"the last remaining fragments were torn from her grasp by 
" the victory of Christianity." Neo-Platonism represents her 
despairing attempt to rescue the forms of Greek culture from 
her mighty rival. 

One more cause of alienation lay undoubtedly in the 
Catholic reception by the Church of all Nationalities and 
especially of the Goths, those outer barbarians who had 
already commenced to overrun the Roman empire. To 
Hypalia the mere fact of a Goth or Hun becoming a 
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Christian must have stamped the religion in her mind as 
one for savages. The old race feeling was aroused and 
undoubtedly lay at the root of Synesius' hostility to the 
Arian heresy so prevalent among the Goths ; a hostility 
that appears in the De Providential which was written some 
years before the probable date of his conversion to 
Christianity. 

Into this school of thought, Synesius was plunged at the 
most impressionable age, and its influence upon him must 
not be underrated in emphasizing a point which has been 
generally rather overlooked, I mean- the difficulty which lay 
in the way of his conversion. 

To sum up briefly : Synesius lived at a time when the 
tra/tionsfor Church had more attractions for the ambitious man than for 
Philosopher, the philosopher. He was a Greek to the backbone, and 
would feel an a priori contempt for the religion of barbarians. 
Lastly the early influences of his life must have been 
antagonistic to Christianity, and the impression of the 
Church which he would get in Alexandria, with its brutal 
mob and its unscrupulous prelate, was not calculated to 
dispose him favourably towards its doctrines. Possibly he 
saw a better side of Christianity in his native town of Cyrene, 
but this is mere conjecture, and we can only guess at the 
motives which led Synesius to adopt the Christian faith. 
Our present purpose is rather to establish his actual 
relations to that faith, and in discussing this question I shall 
treat of these relations under the following heads. 

(i.) Synesius* declared dissent. 

(ii.) His official Christianity — (a) as seen in his 
language as Bishop, {b) as seen in his acts as Bishop. 

(iii.) Internal evidence as to his belief. 

(i.) Synesius' declared dissent : — 

The points on which Synesius found his philosophy at 
variance with the popular Christianity (toa9 dpvKKov^jiAvoi^) 
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are three in number, and are stated very clearly in the 
letter to his brother Evoptius. That his scruples should 
have been limited to these three doctrines is certainly 
remarkable, but while on the one hand the letter is too 
explicit to admit of Kraus' suggestion that Synesius' 
acquaintance with Christianity was fragmentary and incom- 
plete ; still less must we listen to Clausen's theory that he 
was intentionally silent on the more important points, and 
that this explains the absence of any reservations affecting 
the birth of Christ* 

To do this is to misunderstand altogether Synesius' 
character, to attribute to him a duplicity of which he was 
incapable. And after all the explanation is not far to 
seek. The key to it lies in the point that with Synesius 
it was philosophy that was at stake ; he might modify his 
old theories, but he declined to abandon them, and the 
hope that he expresses in a letter written soon after his 
inversion shows that he wished his new religion not to 
involve a departure from, but a rising to philosophy. 
Clearly then the points he urges are those which clashed 
with his convictions ; points which as popular doctrines were 
the topic of every preacher, and must often have recurred 
in the conversation of daily life. If on other points than 
these, Synesius is silent, we may assume, I think, fairly, 
that he had found himself able to harmonise the truths 
they conveyed with his own philosophy. 

To deal with the points in order. i/xeXet t^c V'^X'''' '"'* 
u^iatact TTore aiofia-ro'i vineporfivrj voiiifeif. The pre- 

Here Synesius had certainly all the array of ancient "e^j*"" 
thought and learning on his side. No Idealist could 
entertain for a moment the belief that matter was prior to 
spirit : and it is hard to imagine that any 
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philosopher can have held this view. Possibly the popular 
notion sprang out of the controversies of the time. For 
example, the question as to the Divinity of Christ was 
solved by certain schools on the assumption that the Divine 
nature entered into our Lord after birth — and such a notion 
might easily be strained to support the posterior creation of 
the soul to the body. But with the Neo-Platonist, soul was 
eternal, immortality belonged to it before and will belong 
to it after its earthly career. The body is a mere tenement, 
an accident in the life of the soul, apart from which it has 
no real existence. Synesius, however, need not have 
appealed to the old philosophers for support in this view. 
The doctrine of the Divine -40709, eternal as God himself, 
was no new one, and the belief that the Divine element, 
the soul within us, sprang from this eternal source of life 
and existence, carried with it the necessity for the pre- 
existence of soul qua soul. Nay, Origen expressly affirms 
the very doctrine which Synesius holds out for. 
rhe eternity The second point {pme Tov Koa-fiov (rvvSca^OeipeaOai.,,) 

practically turns on the same question, the eternity of soul. 
For this involves the consequent eternity of matter not gua 
matter, but as the emanation of soul and the necessary 
vehicle for the soul's actualization. Here again Origen is 
with Synesius as far as the eternal creation of the world is 
concerned. He says, "the creation of the world cannot 
"have begun in any given moment of time, but must be 
" conceived of as without beginning."* The world, however, 
is subject to decay, and the duration of each world-aeon is 
limited. But while the school of Christian Gnosis advanced 
no definite theories as to the destruction of the world, it is 
obvious from the apostolic writings how prominent a part 
this notion of the speedy end of all things played in the 

♦ Or. De Princip. III., 303. 
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popular mind. Synesius' philosophic position then on this 
point may be best summed up in the words of Plotinus: 
eVet ovK ^v OT€ ovk i^v)(pvTO roSt to irav, ouS hnpi ore a&fia 
v^urrqieci "^v^p}^ avoMrrj^, ov^ vKr/ Trore or ajc6trfit)TO^ ^... 
trtofunoi fii] omoq ovk an TTpoixBoi •^vx'i* It was this close 
interconnection between soul and matter, this necessity of 
matter as the S^nf^ ^"X^ ^^^^ '^^ ^^^ Neo-Platonists to a 
virtual assertion of the eternity of matter itself. 

The last point iii more important — t^i* «a^o>^tX7;/iei^i' The doctrine 
aviiffTaaiv Upov n icai a-jropprrrbv rryovfiai Koi ■jroXKoO SeW Resumction 
TOK ^ov TrX'^&ovi vTroKrfi^eaiv o/ioKoyri<rai — and hke the other 
two it turns on a question connected with the soul, for 
undoubtedly the point at issue in Synesius' mind was this — 
is there such a thing as Individual Immortality? That 
was the wider issue, but there was a narrower question 
involved in it. The Church showed a growing tendency to 
the grossest material notions as to the nature of the resur- 
rection body. The Anthropomorphists of the age insisted 
on the literal interpretation of the raising of the dead, and 
Theophilus was only the forerunner of an era in which 
Origen and his followers were regarded as heretical and 
their views denounced accordingly. The opposing views 
stood thus : — While Origen held the notion of a glorified 
resurrection body, Jerome and the extreme exponents of 
the sensuous doctrine insisted on the literal and actual 
restoration of our earthly bodies even to teeth, nails, and 
hair. (The yvafffioi oSoitmc of the damned makes this 
assumption necessary. )t Of course Synesius was not likely 
to give a moment's thought to such corporeal fancies, but 
^^ the question of Individual Immortality was a much graver 
^K one, and after all it is the essential point, whatever our 
^H notions may be, as Christians, of the future life. Nor is the 

k 
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resurrection body anything more than a material expression 
of the spiritual truth which as Christians we believe. 

To a Neo-Platonist the soul was immortal, it is true, 
but as we have no recollection of the individual lives we 
have already past through, so the Tro/ta Xridaiov of which we 
drink at the parting of soul and body secures to us in the 
future a similar oblivion of the past. Our soul may rise to 
the stars or to the region of pure thought, or it may pass 
into a fresh human body, or, if it has misused its oppor- 
tunities, into the form of some lower animal ; still by toil 
and purifying fire it can rise from its degradation and attain 
at last, to what ? union with the Divine, a merging in the 
world soul from whence it sprang — the attainment of the 
Buddhist Nirvana. The half-suggested query of Plotinus as 
to the soul's pre-existence shows what its future might be 
expected to prove.* rjfjb€i<; Se, tIv€^ Be r/fiei^; ; — ^ koI irpo 
Tov rdvTTjv Tr)v yeveacv yei/ia-Oat, fffiev^ ifcel avOpcoiroi, aWoL 
ovr€<;, Kal rw/e? xal 0€oL 'i/rir^al xadapal kclL vov<; avvTjfjbfiivo^ 
TTf cLTrdarj ovala, fi€fyrj ovt€<; tov potjtov, ovk cujxopLO'fiiva ovS* 
diroTerp/qubeva, oKh! ovt€^ tov o\ov. 

What, however, was Synesius' attitude to the Christian 
doctrine ? His language is too brief and general for any 
accurate inference. " I regard it as a sacred and unspeakable 
" truth." This is high praise from a Neo-Platonist. May not 
Synesius have felt the importance of the theory of indi- 
vidual immortality as a moral lever, a stimulus to right 
action, and an explanation of the imperfections, the half- 
developed faculties and aspirations with which man closes 
his life on earth. 

So far, we have had to deal with actual points of 
difference. We come next to a difference in principle, which 
affects Synesius' whole attitude to Christianity. After 

♦ Plot. Enn., VI., 4, 14. 
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stating the three main doctrines which he could not bring 

himself to accept, he appends the following statement of his 
views on popular religion: — 

"The philosophic mind while it makes truth the object H 
"of its contemplation, concedes the necessity of fiction, r, 
" For light stands to the eye in the same relation as truth to 
"the people, and just as too much light only blinds us, so I 
" hold that fiction is profitable for the people, and that truth 
" is harmful to those who cannot fix their gaze upon the 
"brightness of what truly is. If therefore I can be bishop 
"on these terms, philosophizing at home, and speaking in 
"parables (myths) abroad, I accept the office. I shall not 
" teach, but I will not undo the teaching of my predecessors. 
" There shall be no disguise — I have no intention of feigning 
" dogmatism. What have the people to do with philosophy ? 
"Divine truth must be and is rightly an unspeakable 
" mystery." 

This language at first reading jars on our notions of 
Christianity and the duties of a preacher of the Gospel, and 
it is right that it should call forth a protest In so far as it 
represents the exclusiveness of a Neo-Platonist. So long as 
the philosopher regards the common herd with pitying 
contempt, and reserves to himself the truths which he hold.i 
to be beyond their comprehension, he is enfeebling the 
nobler side of his nature, and stifling the sympathy that he 
owes as a man to his fellow-men. This was the fatal weak- 
ness, as we have seen, of Neo-Platonism and in so far as 
Synesius is actuated here by the selfish aristocratic pride of 
his philosophy, no censure can be too severe. 

But there is another side to the question. There must 
always have been, must always be, an esoteric and an 
exoteric religion. Men are not equal in force of intellect 
any more than in fortune. Each man can only see what he 
has eyes to see. " He that hath ears to hear let him hear," 
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proclaims the relativity of religious truth. No two thinking 
men look at a doctrine in precisely the same way ; there is 
a shade of meaning more or less in the view each takes of it. 
There is something in one man's past experience that makes 
him susceptible to an appeal, and the absence of that some- 
thing may make the same appeal meaningless to another. 

That the Christian school of Alexandria recognized this 
distinction is evident from Clement's view that we need the 
aid of philosophy in order to advance from faith to know- 
ledge — and the same writer compares the gnostic to him 
who believes without knowing, as the grown-up man to the 
child. But the esoteric beliefs of the Christian Fathers 
were not fenced round with mystery. A true Christian 
philosophy never forbids any of its disciples to approach 
and gaze on its sacred doctrine. Only where there is a 
danger of shaking the popular faith, of unsettling men's 
minds by presenting old truths under altered aspects, the 
teacher of religion will be cautious and pave the way for 
the acceptance of higher truth, by emphasizing the spiritual 
meaning that underlies the popular creeds. There is no 
selfish monopoly of truth in such an esotericism, but a wise 
reticence based on a careful estimate of the mental calibre of 
its would-be disciples. 

Contrast this with the esoteric selfishness of the 
Heathen schools. " Their avowed intention and wish was 
" to leave the herd, as they called them, in the mere outward 
" observance of the old idolatries, while they themselves, 
"the cultivated philosophers, had the monoply of those 
"deeper spiritual truths which were contained under the 
" old superstitions and were too sacred to be profaned by 
"the vulgar eye."* Once more then, at the risk of 
repetition, we must not forget that in turning to Christianity, 

♦ Kingsley, Alexandria , C. IV., p. 104. 
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Synesius did not rid himself wholly of the prejudices 
of the school in which he had been reared, and, therefore, 
in so far as his language proclaims the exclusiveness of 
religion and warns off the vnlgus profanum from its con- 
secrated ground, Synesius was wrong. 

In concluding the consideration of Synesius' pro- Synesius' use 
claimed dissent it is worth while, in view of a note of °,Xo^'^„^a,'^'* 
Gibbon,* to point out that Synesius' use of the word 

" myth " does not imply any necessary contempt. Gibbon's 

words are " He refused to preach fables to the people, 
"unless he might be permitted to philosophize at home." 
The whole tone of the note is misleading, and the term 
"fables" thus introduced without note or comment is 
especially so. Synesius' own words at the outset of the 
De Providentia are very much in point here. He speaks 
of the young Osiris as <f>iX>)Kooi; kcll <})iXofj.iiOoi, and then 
adds o yap jivOot; {^i\oa-6<p^fia ■jraiBaju eo-TH/.f surely no 
depreciatory view this of /ivdoi, as the graphic form under 
which a deeper meaning is conveyed to the childish mind. 
And if, as is most likely the case, Synesius is recalling 
the earlier books of Plato's republic, where he sketches 
out his scheme of education, what can be more pure 
or beautiful than the myths he contemplates for boyhood, 
which shall present God to a child as the giver of Good only, 
and purify the divine of all the earthly taints which sully 
the old-world stories. 

(ii.) Synesius' official Christianity : — (a) As seen in his 
languagc^That Synesius was very imperfectly acquainted 
with the Scriptures at the time of his appointment appears 
from the closing words of his first charge as Bishop to 
Peter the Presbyter. "If I have found nothing to say of a 
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" character familiar to your ears, you must make allowance 
" for me, and lay the blame at your own doors for having 
"chosen in preference to those who know the oracles of 
" God one who is ignorant of them."* 

Synesius must however have devoted himself to the 
study of the Jewish Scriptures during the seven months' 
delay that intervened between his election and consecration, 
for we find him quoting scripture loosely but effectively in 
the letters which belong to the first year of his episcopate. 
Probably his aptitude for picking up the style of an author, 
which he rather plumed himself upon,t helped him here. 
At the same time his facile memory must have tended to 
superficiality which the exaltation of the spirit above the 
letter does not wholly palliate. An example will make this 
Speech against clear. The letter or speech against AndronicusJ opens with 
n ronicus. ^ typical instance. "The powers of evil are the involuntary 
" and detested instruments of the Divine purpose." Then he 
adds — " For I will raise up a nation against you and you 
" shall suffer such and such evils from them : and at last 
" he says . . ." Synesius' comment is — " I don't remember 
" the exact words, but I aflSrm that somewhere in the Scrip- 
" tures God is represented as speaking to this effect" In 
the same letter he refers to the crucifixion. " Man is indeed 
" precious, if for his sake Christ was crucified." And again 
in the letter|| in which he refers to the nailing of Andronicus' 
edict on the church doors, he alludes to the inscription set 
The sentence up by the Jews over the cross and contrasts the two. The 
aunication. sentence of excommunication, moreover, with which the 
letter closes contains subtle reminiscences of the Bible 
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style and thought, although, as Tillemont shows * it was 
probably modelled upon contemporary records and possibly 
not drawn up by Synesius in person. 

Enough however has been said to show that Synesius 
made some progress in the study of the scriptures before 
his first year of office ran out, and in this connection we 
may as well speak of the homilies. 

The first of the fragments which bears his name is a The First 
short address directed against the excesses which too often 
attended the Agape, and disgraced some churches even in 
Apostolic times. 

Synesius urges his flock to fill a cup to God with wine 
that intoxicates not.f " For our God is wisdom and reason, 
"and wine that confounds the reason and leads it astray 
" has nothing to do with the Word, There is an indulgence 
"befitting God, and an indulgence befitting devils." He 
then quotes from Psalm Ixxv., 8 : " For in the hand of the 

"Lord there is a cup ," and proceeds to Interpret it in 

the fanciful allegorical fashion of the times. The interpre- 
tation as such is too far-fetched to be of any value, but the 
tone of his language and the method he adopts throw a 
valuable light on his attitude towards the Jewish Scriptures. 
"The words," he says, "seem ridiculous, but the s 
"not so. God takes no care for the language that he him- 
"self inspires, and the Divine Spirit despises the minute 
"accuracy of writing. Do you wish to see the harmony 
" that exists in discord ?" And then Synesius interprets the 
cup as the \1i70s given to men in the Old and New 
Testaments. " Each separately is a Xi/yos-, but the blending 
"of the two in one is the consummation of knowledge. 
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" The Old contained the promise, the New rov anroaroKov 
"i^veyKc. There has been an unbroken succession of 
" teachers, first of the Mosaic law, then of the law of Christ 
" It is one and the same spirit that inspired the prophet and 
" the apostle. Like some painter, God of old sketched the 
"outline and afterwards elaborated the details of know- 
« ledge." 

Allegorical interpretation was a prominent feature oi 
the Neo-Platonic system, but it is highly probable that 
Synesius owed something here to the influence of Origen. 
The grasp' of historical continuity, of the oneness of 
revelation and inspiration, is clearly a debt to the writings 
of the Alexandrine Father. Origen's viewf was, " that the 
" Gospel and the Apostolic epistles stand in no way behind 
"the law and the prophets. The Old Testament is un- 
" veiled in the New. The Holy Scriptures were inspired 
"by God, and contain his word and revelations. The 
" allegorical method of interpretation stands to the ordinary 
" method as the spiritual to the corporeal." 

On the other hand, Synesius* superficial tendency comes 
out in the exclamation that the words in themselves mean 
nothing : the exclamation of a man who was little versed in 
the Scriptures, and in his bewilderment at a symbolism 
which he does not understand rushes at the first explanation 
that offers, and reconciles the apparently meaningless 
nature of the passage with his belief in its Divine 
Inspiration, by a theory, to say the least of it, irreverent 
and bordering in its tone on flippancy. 

The Second Homily is simply a fragment and is 
addressed to the Neophytes on their admission to full 
membership in the Church.* There is a distinct advance on 
the former in ease of expression and reverence of tone in 

t Ueberweg, Vol. I., p. 318. 
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^nesius draws the familiar distinction 
between materia] and spiritual sunshine, which occurs in 
more than one of the earlier hymns.* He concludes with 
these words— "now each one of you is a messenger of God 
"in this city- Think, as concerning yourselves, of the 
"words 'living upon earth, yet having our citizenship in 
" heaven,' and fear lest ye fall from the worthiness of your 
" high caUing ; for the pollution that follows after purifica- 
" tion is hardly blotted out" 



There remain for discussion the hymns which were The Hymoi. 
written under obvious Christian influence and were probably 
in one or tuo cases subsequent to Synesius' consecration as 
Bishop of Ptolemais. I have treated of them all here, 
because the examination of the Christian element in the 
latest would be incomplete without some allusion to the 
stages that had preceded. The following passage therefore 
is rather an excursus on Hymns, V.-X. than part of the 
consideration of what 1 have called Synesius' official 
Christianity. 

The earlier hymns, more especially I.-III., which were 
all written before Synesius' second visit to Alexandria in 
403, have been treated of in connection with his pre- 
Christian philosophy. To the same period must be added 
Hymn IV., for there is no allusion to Christian doctrine, 
and the language frequently recalls and in not a few 
passages reproduces the words of Hymn III.+ 

To the second period belong Hymns V. (VI.)? and 
VIII. This classification is of course conjectural and based 
solely on internal evidence, 

*H,III.,358. ai jt fttToldrat firot yotpov. Cf. IV., SIO-230. JcunjMC 
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Hymn VI. To take the sixth first. It contains no direct trace what- 

ever of Christian influence, but there appears a growing 
tendency to personify the Trinity far more than in 
the earlier Hymns. There is no allusion to the monad of 
monads, the unity that combines in itself all opposites. On 
the other hand the aspect of God is emphasised as working 
in the world through the great order of Nature. It is the 
Son in fact, the X0709, the ao^ia of the Father, who is 
prominent throughout and the allusion in v. 24 to his freeing 
mortals from the necessity of death may not improbably be 
referred to a Christian source. The Hymn however is in 
any case only transitional, and it is certainly to be placed 
earlier than the fifth, in which the theme of song is the son of 
a spotless virgin, Christ, who in the form of man came 
among men to bring the source of light to their darkness. 

It is interesting to notice how Synesius works in the 
doctrines of Christianity with his philosophical views and 
transfers the phraseology of the earlier hymns to the service 
of his new religion. 

Christ, as the Reason, the word, like the second Person 
of the Plotinic trinity, is <f>m irar/aiov, 6 tcoa-fiov fCTlaa<;, but 
he is also avOpdmcov adrrjp. In his honour all the works 
of nature move and have their being. " From thy bosom 
" light beams forth, and reason, and soul. Have pity on 
" thy daughter (the soul of man) pent in her mortal prison 
" house."* Then after expressing a wish that Cyrene and 
Sparta might regain their ancient glories, Synesius closes 
his prayer with the aspiration so familiar in the earlier 
hymns, "that he might enjoy a life of freedom from 
"pain and trouble, and through purification from the 
"defilement of matter attain to union with the source 
"of life." The last lines of the Hymn would seem by 

♦ Cf. H. III. 585-7, where the same appeal occurs, word for word, - - 
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their interchange of epithets and the alternate recurrence 
of the names of the Father and the Son, to emphasize 
the equaUty of the Persons and the Unity of the Christian 
Trinity. 

To the same period I wouJd assign the Eighth Hymn, Hymn vin. 
which contains, moreover, a hint as to its date in the , 

K allusion to his tivo cliildren* (iTviwpiBa re«mv), thus fixing 
H its composition before 409 A.D. The Invocation is, as 
in Hymn V., to the glorious Son of the Virgin. There 
is the same prayer for a life of even tenor, not unmingled 
with aspirations after worldly fame. But the main interest 
of the Hymn is personal. Synesius thanks God for his 
brother's recovery from a dangerous illness — "Whom thou 
"didst bring back," he says, "when his foot was already 
"across the threshold of the lower world, and didst lull 
" my cares and sorrow to rest and wipe away ray tears." 
Then he prays for his sister and his two children, and 
last of all for his wife (one of the two allusions to her 
■in his writings) that she may be true to him and jealous of 
her honour. 

Hymns VH. IX. and X. remain — and of these the first 
two naturally fail together, both referring especially to the 
descent of our Lord to Hades, and the ninth markedly 
blending Christian thought with Pagan imagery. 

In the seventh we find the first mention of the name h™q VIL 
■"Jesus." He is the Mighty God, Son of God, the Son 
Creator of the World, of the Father Creator of the Ages. 
His nature at once human and divine is spoken of, his 
Godship and his death. His mortal birth and the star 
that foretold it are alluded to, and the visit of the Magi 
Lwith the symbolical interpretation of their gifts, " Thou art 
♦"God, receive frankincense. Gold 1 bear for a King. 
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"Myrrh will befit thy burial." The Hymn closes with 
Hymn IX. a symbolical expression of the Omnipresence of God 
and the descent to Hades, which plays so prominent 
a part in Hymn IX. Here again, the invocation is 
to the blessed son of the maiden of Solyma — who 
drove the snake from his father's garden, who came 
down upon earth to dwell among men and descended into 
Tartarus where death holds the countless myriads of 
departed spirits. " Immemorial Hades shuddered at thee 
" and the ravening hound shrank from the threshold. But 
" thou, when thou hadst freed the spotless companies of souls 
" from their affliction, didst carry hymns of praise to the 
"Father on High." Then Synesius, in a passage which 
recalls the majestic harmonies of Milton, tells of the ascent 
into heaven amid the music of the spheres, as they joined in 
triumphal strain, while the powers of darkness trembled. 
"The day star smiled, and Golden Hesperus, Cythera's 
" star, and all nature recognized the unspeakable progress 
" of the Son of God." And so Christ passes to the pure 
region of the spheres, where is the fountain of good, and the 
heaven calm in silence, where time is not, or the shameless 
taint of matter. 
Hymn X. The tenth hymn is left. I will close this brief notice of 

the later Hymns by a translation of this, the last and 
shortest. 

" Remember, O Christ, thy servant, thou Son of God 
" who reigns on High — thy servant the sinful author of these 
" strains. And grant me release from the deadly passions 
"implanted in my polluted heart. Grant me to see thy 
"radiance divine, Jesu! Saviour! Then will I sing thy 
" praises in thy presence. Healer of souls. Healer of bodies — 
" together with the Mighty Father and Holy Spirit." 
'"b^h^*^*^^ (ii.) b. Synesius' official Christianity as evidenced by 
his acts as Bishop. — In dealing with this second aspect of 
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Syncsius' Christian life I shall attempt no detailed account of 
his doings as Bishop of Ptolemais (that subject has been 
already dealt with in the life), my present object is rather 
to deduce brie6y from these events the tendency they indi- 
cate, avoiding as far as possible unnecessary repetition of 
familiar detail. 

By way of preliminary, I must repeat, at risk of tedious- Relations tT 
ness, that few things are more noticeable in the letters "^°^ ' 
which furnish the details for this period than the intense 
respect without a touch of servility, the loyal reverence 
which Synesius consistently pays to his primate Theophilus. 
It is only another instance of the sterling good sense which 
is so strong a point in his character that he took up at once 
the attitude of a churchman, and paid to Theophilus, as his 
Patriarch, the deference which he might have withheld from 
him as a man. 

It is difficult to realise how hard and trying Synesius' 
position must have been for the first few months of his 
episcopate. There he was, imperfectly versed in the scrip- 
tures he had to teach, still more ignorant of the ritual and 
service, to say nothing of the laws of Church discipline. 
Add to this a real reluctance to performing the routine of 
business, an aversion to the practical side of life, and it will 
be plain that there was no easy task before him. The post 
of bishop in those troubled times was no sinecure, and 
the tendency to combine the spiritual and political functions 
in the local Heads of the Church was a real moral defect 
which must have been particularly galling to a contemplative 
nature. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising to find 
Synesius at a loss what to do on occasions. He shows a 
tendency to shrink from responsibility, to secure the advice 
and cooperation of others. This comes out especially in 
the ca.=e of Andronicus, where Syncsius seemed to have Amironiciis. 
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waited almost too long, and had all but succumbed to 
despair when the sense of outrage brought him to himself. 

Again, in the question of the Arian heresy as held by 
lie the sect of the Eunomians. His anxiety to do the right thing 

and to uphold the cause of the true Church against the 
heretics, may be inferred from the letters of Isidore of 
Pelusium, which are written to enlighten Synesius on the 
doctrine of Nicaea. 

Some difficulty has been made as to the conduct of 
Synesius in this matter. It has been questioned whether as 
a man of doubtful orthodoxy he could honestly take 
measures against heretics. It has been suggested that the 
tenets of the- Eunomians would be peculiarly obnoxious to 
him, and that he would thus be more disposed to treat them 
with severity. But it is far more natural to derive his 
motives rather from the firm loyalty to the cause he 
championed, which never allowed him long to shrink from 
any duty. The very fact that he appends to the vigorous 
charge, in which he denounces these men as apostles of the . 
devil, a strict injunction to the people not to plunder or ill- 
treat the interlopers — is sufficient evidence that the act was 
necessary for the preservation of church discipline, and that 
as such Synesius would not delay its execution a moment. 

His relentful generosity to Andronicus, and the letter in 
which he pleads that ruffian's cause with Theophilus, 
illustrates his forgiving, and perhaps too easy-going nature. 
But too much stress must not be laid on this last point in 
Synesius* character. He could be firm when he liked, stern 
even, as in the condemnation of Lamponianus,* and his 
weakness comes out rather in the tendency to lean upon 
others, the inability to act alone, which sometimes landed 
him in strange inconsistences. 

* Vide on page 73. 
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This last failing is very strikingly illustrated in the case Case of 
of Alexander.* The letter opens with an appeal to 
Theophiius' generous feeling. " We war not with the dead " 
is Synesius' apology for pleading the cause of a follower of 
Chrysostora. The course of action, however, which he had 
been pursuing, was neither fair to Alexander nor creditable 
to himself. In private he treated him as a friend, but 
publicly he ignored him, and as a Bishop denied him the 
rights of a churchman. Even so, people took offence, and 
Synesius was not stroiig enough to boldly override the 
popular prejudice in the matter. Whenever he met him 
on his way to Church, he iooked aside and felt himself 
blush. The elders with whom he consulted on the matter 
did not help him, and Theophiius' advice, whether given or 
not, has not been preserved to us. 

The letter however which gives us most insight into 
Synesius' active service as a churchman, is the long epistle 
to Theophiius, which contains the history of an attempt to The evenii 
establish a Bishopric at the village of Palaebisca. Here we P'''««'''=="- 
see Synesius at his best, especially in his decision of the 
dispute between the rival Bishops Paul and Dioscorus.f His 
judgment on the scruples raised against interfering with the 
former's perfunctory consecration of the fort, is a capital 
instance of true common sense ; while his appreciation of 
the repentance of Paul and the generosity of Dioscorus 
illustrate his genial nature and his readiness to see good in 
others. 

So far then as we can judge by the actual recorded acts synesius. 
of Synesius as Bishop, he was, in spite of occasional weak- •''^™""'> 
ness, a thoroughly capable and absolutely conscientious Biaho(^ 
pastor of his Church. But while allowing to him full merit 
for the performance of necessary duties, wc must not omit 

• Vide on page 70. 

t Vide on pages 71 and 7J. 
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to notice the repeated expressions of reluctance, and almost ' 
of despair, which recur again and again in his -later letters, 
and show that he always found his position a sorely trying 
one. His last purpose, unless it became realized before his 
death, was to build a monastery: whither, possibly, he 
intended to retire in his solitary old age, and leave the 
uncongenial world for a life of meditation. 

In any case, he never got over this reluctance, amounting 
almost to detestation of the practical life. His early 
training, his independent fortune, the philosophy he 
adopted, and the principles to which he clung to the last, 
all pointed to the life of contemplation ; and when, by some 
adverse, or shall we not rather say some gracious fate, stern 
only in true kindness, Synesius found himself ever swept 
into the vortex of strife and action, and weighed down in 
his hour of sorest need by the recurrence of domestic 
affliction, what can we expect but a life of conflicting aims 
and disappointed cravings ? This thought leads up natur- 
ally to the last question for discussion, 
iii.) Internal (iii.) Internal evidence as to Synesius' belief. — Here one 

ividence as to 

belief. is treading on more dangerous ground. It may seem hard 

to impugn the possibility of Synesius* Christianity, in the 

light of his loyalty to the Church, but there are weighty 

reasons for so doing, and there is only one preliminary upon 

which there must be no misunderstanding, that Synesius* 

honesty of religious purpose is nowhere called in question. 

How far We do not ask how far was Synesius' sympathy 

^me^^*"^ genuine, but how far it was actual and possible ? Clausen 

:hnstian? jg^ j think, unfair in this matter to Synesius. Just as 

he assumes his silence on the more important points of 

his dissent from Christian doctrine, so in this crucial question 

of Synesius' life, he questions his sincerity.* 

♦ Clausen, ap. Kraus, Tiib. Q. for 1865, pp. 545-6. 



But the language of Synesius is not that of a man who 
feels the hollowness of acting a hypocritical part, it is 
rather the impatience of one who found his work un- 
fortunately, as he foresaw it would be, uncongenial. Kraus 
seems to me to state the real nature of Synesius' belief 
in the words :^"Er mochte mit dem Wunsche seines His 
" Herzens Christ sein, aber der Verstand, den man den 
"gebornen Heiden genannt, er war auch in ihm noch 
" Heide, noch Platoniker geblieben." 

There are many indications of this besides the some- 
what querulous appeals to Theophilus. For instance, in 
his speech against Andronicus,* " For all things are turning 
"out contrary for me, because of hazardous foolhardiness, 
"in that I, a man of sins, an outcast from the Church, 
"reared to a different scheme of life, approached the 
"altar of God." Still more to the point on this question is imperfect 
the fact that his letters to Pagan friends show no trace jj^'p"."! 
whatever of Christian influence. Now one cannot imagine 
that a man who really appreciated the fulness and depth of 
the religion of Christ could escape the inspiration of 
that divine enthusiasm which it was Christ's mission to 
arouse, and which when it once entered into a man, took 
possession of his whole being and tinged with its en- 
nobling influence every action of his life. To this 
enthusiasm Synesius was a stranger, and thus, what is other- 
wise inexplicable becomes clear, the fact that in his 
unofficial writings where he opens his heart to his friends, 
where the Bishop retires into the background and the real 
man is presented to our view, it is the Greek and the 
Philosopher, not the Christian, that we see. 

In his famous denunciation of Andronicus, he describes 
the depths of despair into which the death of his child, 
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added to the afflictions of his people, had plunged him. He 
had been all but on the verge of committing suicide. The 
precepts of philosophy had failed him — God gave no 
answer to his prayers. But he makes no allusion to the 
comfort of a steadfast faith in Christ with which many of 
his hearers must have been familiar. 

It may be urged that the later hymns, the peroration of 
the CatastasiSy could only have been written by a true 
Christian, but a careful perusal of these works in the light 
of Synesius' other writings shows that, though he had 
learned something of the phraseology, something of the 
doctrines of Christianity, and could express his thoughts 
with a beauty and an earnestness that sprang naturally 
from what had always been a religious mind, yet through- 
out his grasp of Christianity is an imperfect one, and his 
faith in the new creed was not such as to stand unshaken in 
the sore trials through which he was destined to pass, 
is last 1 tt ^^ ^^ ^ striking and an instructive fact, in this connection, 

dressed to that what was probably Synesius' last letter, written at a 
time when all hope seemed gone and the bed of sickness on 
which he lay promised almost a welcome delivery from his 
distress — is addressed to Hypatia, his old instructress, the 
truest representative to him of the philosophy to which he 
still clung. 

There is something unmanly to our northern notions in 
the absolute prostration of Synesius under trouble.* But 
we must remember not only the circumstances of his trials 
but also the characteristics of his age. It was not an age 
of strong faith in God. It was rather an age for men who 
had strong faith in themselves, the hard and the unscrupu- 
lous. The times were troubled, and the long-continued 
sufferings of the unhappy country of Synesius might well 

♦ Ep. 57, 196, A-D, 197, D. Ep, 79, 227, B. Ep. 67, 217, A. 
Ep. 126, 261, C. Ep. 69, 217, D. 



have made a bolder mind despair. Whether if he had 
lived longer he might have attained a higher and a truer 
notion of the Christian faith is not a question for conjecture. 
All we can say is that when every allowance has been 
made we still find Synesius' Christianity imperfect And 
although it would be easy to parallel the depths of his 
depression from many of the Psalms, and though it might 
be argued that the latter were written by men whose whole 
lives had been spent in the service of the religion they pro- 
fessed, and hence small wonder if a convert of so few years' 
standing as Synesius found his philosophy and his religion 
alike fail him, still while in the Psalms, even in the darkest 
and most despairing, there ever lurks a conviction that there 
is a God and a righteous God, and that his will must be 
done and that the good cause will prevail, we find no 
brighter side, no hint of confidence to relieve the blackness 
of Synesius' despondency. The doctrine of suffering was 
a mystery unsolved to him. To him the difficulties of life 
were not, as they have been well called, the truest pledges 
of its nobility. The old mistaken contempt for this world 
and this mortal body and this daily round of necessary 
duty was too deeply ingrained in his character. 

The Kingdom of Heaven within us upon earth is no HisftUelde 
reality for Synesius, Our life here he held to be a painful 
trial, to be struggled through and shuffled off as soon as 
may be ; and the prayer which so constantly recurs in the 
Hymns is not for the cheerful performance of duty here 
below as the source of true happiness, not for the love that 
may fill us with sympathy for our fei low-creatures, and the 
faith which maketh not afraid, but an entreaty for a life free 
from mental cares and bodily ills — a sort of blissful calm 
that will leave the mind free to soar where it will in loftiest 
contemplation, that so by abstraction from the sphere of 
the material, and avoidance of the taint of its contact, it 
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may complete its weary term of bondage in this earthly 
prison house, and merge itself in union with the Eternal 
source from which it sprang. 

A selfish retirement, an Epicurean freedom from pain, 
a mystic union as the final goal of a useless but inevitable 
period of existence — ^this was no ideal to sustain a man in 
the hour of trouble, or to fit him for doing his duty in 
practical life. But once more, in conclusion, we must 
confess that though Synesius falls short of the Christian 
Ideal, and only imperfectly appreciated the value of the 
Christian faith, yet he was still immeasurably superior to 
the philosophy he upheld ; and, although reluctantly, still, 
with a conscientiousness that is the more to his credit, he 
did give up the life of ease and retirement to which his 
every instinct inclined him, and the worst that can be said 
of him is only this, that the old Adam in his nature was 
imperfectly eradicated, that he repined at times in the 
fulfilment of his duty and broke down under^ the stress 
of misfortune because his old Faith was inadequate to 
sustain him and his new Faith too imperfect to supply 
the need. 



CONCLUSION. 
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In concluding this sketch of Synesius' life and writings, 
three questions call for a brief answer — brief, because under 
different forms they have been discussed to the best of my 
ability in these pages. What are we to say of Synesius as 
a writer, as a thinker, and as a Christian ? 

As a writer he is undoubtedly at his best in the letters, 
which are singularly attractive, and deserve to be more widely 
known. They reveal to us a personality, if not of a great, 
at all events of a lovable man, and from a historical point of 
view throw a valuable light on the customs of the Church 
and people in that age. Synesius was of too pliable and 
unimpassioned a nature to produce any striking literary 
work, but there are times when he rises above his usually 
calm mood, and, stirred by the apathy of the Court or the 
outrages of Andronicus, gives utterance to burning words 
of true eloquence. 

Next to the letters, in interest and originality, I would 
place the Hymns. Apart from the earnest spirit which 
breathes through every line, there are occasional flashes of 
real poetry, and they are moreover especially important in 
tracing the growth of Synesius' inner thought, to which 
they form a kind of running commentary. As a thinker, 
Synesius was by no means original, nor indeed was the 
philosophy which served him for a creed. It would be 
absurd to expect from a Neo-Platonist of the fourth century 
any new development of thought, for the philosophy of the 
schools was already stereotyped when Synesius sat at the 
feet of Hypatia. 

Lastly, Synesius as a Christian. Here it must be 
confessed boldly that Synesius owed very little, as far as we 
J 
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can judge, to Christianity. All the best traits in his 
character shine out quite as clearly in the years preceding 
his conversion. And though, indirectly, of course he owed 
much to the religion which for nigh four centuries had been 
insensibly leavening the thoughts and actions of mankind ; 
still from a comparison of his life before and after he 
became bishop, the force of the statement will be made 
clear that the finest elements of his nature were the out- 
come of his birth and training, and not of the religion 
which he so imperfectly embraced in the closing years of a 
short life. 

It has been said that the world knows nothing of its 
greatest men — possibly it knows too much in these days of 
biography — but in the past it is certainly the case that the 
men who have formed their age and opened new eras for 
mankind have often been unrecognized till their work was 
done and the result of it apparent. To this class Synesius 
does not belong, but rather to that larger body of men who 
present to us in their mental development the shifting 
tendencies, the half-expressed longings of their age. 
And following out this idea, we see that Synesius' faith is 
like the faith of his age, transitional, and so, imperfect. 
There could hardly be a more striking instance of a man 
moulded by the influences of his time and moving in 
harmony with its tendency. Paganism was fast paling 
before the rising power of Christianity, but it was not yet 
extinguished in Synesius* lifetime. Synesius becomes a 
Christian, but the Paganism in which he was brought up 
had struck too deep root in his nature to be supplanted. 
Neo-Platonism practically ended with Hypatia, and 
Synesius' life closed probably in the year before her death. 
And just as the imperfection of Synesius' acceptance of 
Christianity was a necessity of the time, so his literary 
vanity and the dilletante tendency of his thought were the 
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faults not of his character so much as of his age. It is a 
strange thought, yet a true one, that had Synesius' life not 
been cast in a sphere where he was forced into action, he 
might have gone on dabbling in philosophy and writing 
such works as the Calvitii Encomium to the end of his 
days. 

But enough has been said of the shortcomings of 
Synesius as a writer, as a thinker, and as an exponent of 
the Christian faith. After all, the great thing about the 
man is his life, and the genial good-nature which makes his 
letters such delightful reading, and earned for them a 
popularity which they still deserve. One may safely say of 
Synesius that he made friends wherever he went, and that 
he never lost one through any fault of his own. It is true 
that this was largely owing to the gentle element in his 
nature, which made it hard for him to stand alone, and 
which at times proved a source of weakness under trial. 
Thus the frequent letters of reproach to his friends for not 
writing to him, his confession to an almost womanish 
despair when all that he loved best had left him,* all point 
to a nature that leaned much upon others and was lacking 
in sturdy independence. But while this gentleness of 
disposition made Synesius too susceptible, it was also the 
source of that moderation and readiness to forgive which 
secured the happiness of his household, and saved even an 
Andronicus from the extremities of the law. It was the 
same spirit of moderation that prevented him from 
becoming a gloomy ascetic and made him a hearty country 
gentleman, with a genuine love of sport and a keen enjoy- 
ment of out-door life which counteracted the solitary 
tendencies of his philosophy. But above all, the active part 
he took in the defence of his country, his restless energy in 
coping with the barbarians, which kept him scoliring the 

* Kpp. 56 and 79. 
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country for days in the saddle or taking his turn on watch 
through the weary hours of night on the walls of Cyrene 
or Ptolemais, all proved that he was possessed of true 
courage and endurance. 

Lastly, when we remember that the ideal of his life was 
a peaceful unbroken calm of philosophic leisure, varied by 
the simple amusements of a rural life, when we read his 
reiterated prayer for a life free from pain or trouble, of pure 
contemplation unbroken by the worries of business and 
action ; then we must surely confess that the self-sacrifice 
which never allowed him to rest while his country or his 
flock was in danger, was indeed worthy of the Christian 
faith. And if under the stress of disaster, the horrors of 
war, the hopeless ruin of his country, and, in the midst of 
these, the loss by death of all that he held most dear ; if 
in such unheard-of trials Synesius appears to succumb to 
despair and to find no comfort in philosophic reflection or 
religious faith, let the voice of criticism be silent, and let the 
apparent weakness of his dying hours find an ample 
^ apology in the true nobility of a devoted life. 



FINIS. 
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